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His fourscore years and five 
Are gone, like a tale that is told. 
The quick tears start, there’s an ache at the 
heart, 
For we never thought him old. 


Straight as a mountain pine, 
With the mountain eagle’s eye, 
With the hand-clasp strong, and the unhushed 
song, 
Was it time for him to die? 


Prophet and priest he stood 
In the storm of embattled years; 

The broken chain was his harp’s refrain, 
And the peace that is balm for tears. 


The hills and the valleys knew 
The poet who kept their tryst. 

To our common life and our daily strife 
He brought the blessing of Christ. 


And we never thought him old, 
Though his locks were white as snow. 
O heart of gold, grown suddenly cold, 
It was not time to go! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sympathetic hearts throughout the 
country rejoice in Mrs. Harrison’s safe 
return to Washington. 

— ~o — 

Governor Russell has appointed Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker chairman of the 
World’s Fair Commission for Massachu- 
setts, in place of Judge Corcoran. A good 
appointment. 

‘a a@> 

The possible advent of the cholera lit- 
erally puts a premium on ‘“‘clean hands and 
a pure heart.” It is an undoubted fact 
that the disease is most promptly fatal to 
people of intemperate habits and unclean 
surroundings. 


~~ — 


The tenth season of the Old South lec- 
tures closed last week with a lecture by 
Mr. John Fiske. These lectures are inval- 
uable, and the crowded audience of the 
last lecture shows they are appreciated. 


—- +e 


Women are sharing the pleasure and 
honors of the Grand Army reunion this 
week, as they shared the pain and peril 
of the war. We are in receipt of the ele- 
gant invitation card of the Ladies’ Citizens’ 
Committee to the National Reception at 
the Capitol, and also of one bearing the 
familiar red cross, that brings Clara Bar- 
ton’s welcome for those who would meet, 
with her, ‘The Survivors of the Late War | 
and Organizations of Patriotic Women.” 








+> 
or 


The prompt action of the women of | 
New Orleans, led by Mrs. E. Lyle Saxon, 
secured the veto by the mayor of the in- 
famous ‘‘Harnan Ordinance” for the legal- 
ization of vice. The Times-Democrat, all 
the papers, and many of the best men and 
women were a unit in opposing a meas- 
ure which was shameful in every one of | 
its details. Thatsuch an ordinance could | 
pass any body of men is fresh proof of 
the need of the vote of women. i 





came by. 
about “loyal citizens of Baltimore.” Ata 





Last Saturday afternoon a certain 
woman went forth to take a 3.50 train. 
Having, as is now necessary, painfully 
surmounted Washington Street on foot, 
she waited, with her manifold impedimenta 
for the dépét car. Something evidently 
detained it; something moving slowly 
nearer, with music and waving banners. 
Precious minutes passed, and the would- 


| be traveller, with one eye on the Old 


South clock, was too impatient todo more 
than glance at the little procession that 
She saw vaguely something 


snail’s pace the longed-for electric fol- 
lowed, and when at last Essex Street was 
reached, there were those men with ban- 
ners again, and the 3.50 train became a 
forlorn hope. Friends would be disap- 


| pointed, it would be too late to see the 


crimson sunset on the water; everything 
was exasperating—when a voice said,**Did 
you know, my boy, that those were the 
first men who went out to fight in the 
War of the Rebellion? They are going to 
Washington for their reunion.” Eagerly 
the little face turned to where, somewhat 
slowly and irregularly, the gray-haired 
men in Grand Army hats were ranging 
themselves in line to let the car pass. 
With a sudden thrill the grumbler turned, 
too, to see, with misty eyes and a choke in 
the throat, the significant ‘* April 19,1861,” 
the big ‘‘6” on the faded blue ensign, the 
riddled battle-flag borne at the head. How 
the insect miseries vanished, and thought 
fled back to the time, when the great war 
governor solemnly gave the flag into 
these men’s keeping, and the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts, without a day’s delay, answered 
the country’s first call to Washington. 
How well she remembered the darkening 
horizon when news of the Baltimore shots 
came back to us, the first ominous, patter- 
ing drops of the four years’ scathing 
storm! 
al =tiie - 

In the early days when Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was becoming known as a public 
speaker, she met with some opposition, 
both among her friends and the public 
generally. Walking down Charles Street 
one day with a friend, Mrs. Howe noticed 
the sign over the Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary,and read it over slowly. ‘‘Chari- 
table Eye and Ear ——. Can it be that 
there is a charitable ear in Boston?” 


——-4@>— 





Some time during the early part of the 
coming winter the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston intends to 


give an entertainment on a large scale, to. 


be called ‘‘The Pageant of the Year.” 
Arrangements are already well begun for 
the affair, which is to be a spectacular 
combination of dances, symbolizing the 
various seasons, holidays and youthful 
pastimes. It has been specially designed 
for the Union by Miss Laura C. Hills, of 
Newburyport, Mass., and other artists 
have pronounced the idea novel and poetic, 
and have counted the entire series of pic- 
turesque costume designs as very graceful 
and harmonious. 
- ~@ ———— 


WOMAN’S DAYS AT IOWA FAIRS. 


‘*Woman’s Day” at the lowa State Fair, 
Sept. 1, was comprehensive. Mrs. Emma 
Smith De Voe spoke forcibly, eloquently, 
convincingly in behalf of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, under the auspices of the 
State Suffrage Association. She was fit- 
tingly introduced by the president, Mrs. 
Coggeshall. 

President Aylesworth, of Drake Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. M. J. Aldrich, of Cedar 

Rapids, made addresses for the Franchise 

department of the Iowa non-partisan 
W.C.T.U. Mrs. Marion H. Dunham, of 
Burlington, president of the Iowa branch 
of the National W. C. T. U., spoke for 
temperance and weiman suffrage. Mrs. 
Sarah Rothrock, president of the State 
Woman's Relief Corps, gave an address 
for her organization, and the last hour of 
the day was occupied by Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, of Wichita, Kan., as representative 
of the Woman’s Alliance. 

The Suffrage Cottage at the State Fair 
was one of the centres of attraction. It 
had been handsomely decorated by the Des 
Moines members, and each day a commit- 
tee was in charge to enroll the names of 
friends favorable to woman’s political 
equality and distribute literature. 

At the Creston Fair, addresses were 
made by Mrs. C. C. Snyder, of Creston, 
Rev. Mr. Taft, of Humboldt, Mrs. Roth- 
rock and Rev. Olympia Brown on Wo- 
man’s Day. The Political Equality Club 
had a handsome booth, draped with the 





suffrage flag, as headquarters, where lit- 
erature was distributed. 

Woman’s Day at the Wapello County 
Fair was held under difficulties, from lack 
of courtesy and order. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Olympia Brown and Mrs. 
Marion Baxter. 

As a contrast, the president of the fair 
presided on Woman’s Day at the Van 
Buren County Fair. The speaker, Mrs. 
De Voe, was received cordially. She and 
Mrs. Emily Phillips, of Ottumwa (super- | 
intendent of fair work), were invited to 
ride over the grounds and see the mag- | 
nificent display, and to ride in the pre- | 
mium carriage behind the premium buggy 
team in the grand parade in the after- 
noon. ‘Indeed,’ writes Mrs. Phillips to 
the Woman's Standard, ‘‘we almost began 
to feel, as the boys say, that woman suf- 
frage ‘was on top.’”’ F.M. A. 





- +o 
THE PARTRIDGE MADONNA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Depending on you as I do for most of 
my knowledge as to how progress is shap- | 
ing itself in our woman’s world, I am 
always meaning to send some word of | 
thanks for your steady battle against in- | 
justice of every description. ‘*The woman’s 
cause is man’s,” and so I count your fight 
as waged for both, and am happy always 
in any event recorded by you, that places 
them side by side in this onward march. 

It is then a double pleasure to me, to | 
record here for your readers a “‘testi- 
mony” as hearty as devoutest Quaker ever 
rendered from his ‘inward witness,” to 
what one man has done for all women. 
The work of Boston’s young sculptor, 
William Ordway Partridge, first known 
to you from his delicate and sympathetic 
rendering of Shelley and Keats some five 
years ago, has grown steadily in impor- | 
tance; till, to-day, those who watch the | 
field of art, searching for the coming | 
artist who shall give to us the union of | 
form as perfect as the Greek, with the 
soul of the modern man plain in every 
line, believe that he is here among us, and 
that not only Boston, but in good time all 
this country of ours wili rejoice in his | 
power. 

His Shakespeare .for Chicago, nobly 
simple, nobly human, is still incomplete 
in the block, while the Giant for the 
Union League Club of New York, and the 
Alexander Hamilton for Brooklyn, re- 
quire still another year for completion. 
In the meantime, something finer, more 
subtle even than the superb Shakespeare 
may be seen for a short time longer in 
the Boston Art Museum: the Madonna 
wrought out in marble this year in Paris. 

What is it like? ‘‘American and yet 
universal,” the ‘Listener’? wrote in the 
Boston Transcript. It is a type, he thinks, 
of American beauty,yet far more; ‘‘noble, 
maternal, delicate, spiritual, and conse- 
quently, in all its qualities, raised above 
the type of beauty, not too beautiful or 
good for human nature’s daily food.” 

Of all the significant adjectives in the 
Listener’s most true,most charming char- | 
acterization, most significant is that word, 
‘spiritual,’ dominating each and all. In 
all modern sculpture, even at its highest 
point, there has been no such face of 
woman or woman child. It is the woman 
of the future, whose soul we see even 
now shining in many a face consecrated | 
to the inward beauty, but far, still, from | 
the form in which in days to come that 
soul will be enshrined. Exquisite in 
every line—the face a man might worship, | 
and child or man turn to for unfailing | 
love and comprehension, each line means 
all thisand more. Light seems to eman- , 
ate from the beautiful eyes, steadfast, 
pure, serious, calm, yet deep with inward 
joyousness. Peace is the atmosphere—a 
peace born out of the soul of the Father 
for his children, and the weariest woman, 
most worn with struggle or with pain, 
may find here heart of grace as she looks, | 
and know that at last has come to us a | 
man who has power to shape forth the 
highest, sweetest thought of woman, given 
us in modern sculpture. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 

Lanesboro, Mass., Sept. 18, 1892. 

+e — 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 





| 





The 20th Congress of the Association | 


for the Advancement of Women will con- | 
vene in Memphis, Nov. 15, 16 and 17. | 
The meetings will be held in the United 
States Court Room in the Custom House, 
the finest rooms the city affords. ‘The 
delegates and friends of the A. A. W. 
will be entertained in the homes of the 


people. Each one will receive a special 
d 


invitation from her hostess. To guar 
against any mistakes each visitor is asked 
to communicate with Mrs. Beecher or 
Mrs. Pierson, care of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, Memphis, Tenn., announcing 
that she will be in the city. A supplemen- 
tary congress will be held in Nashville. 
The President of the A. A. W., Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who has been spending the 
summer in foreign travel, sends the fol- 
lowing annual call to the Association from 
Langen Schwalbach : 
To the Officers and Members of the A. A. W.: 
Dear FRieENDs,—From the heart of the Old 


| World I send you loving greeting, and bid you 


hold yourselves in readiness to meet me at 
Memphis, Tenn., on the day appointed for our 
coming Congress. A new field of interest has 
been opened for us by the Southern city, which 


| has hospitably invited us to meet within its 


limits. Hoping that this hospitality will avail 
for much good, both to those who offer it and to 
those who will enjoy it, I pray you one and all 
to do your best to attend our meeting, and to 
give us, not only your good will, upon which we 
count, but also the cheer of your presence, the 
light of your good counsel, and the support of 
your sisterly sympathy. 


The following topics have been arranged 


Art,” Sarah Wool Moore, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the committee on art; ‘“The 


| General Outlook of Affairs in the Ameri- 


cas,” Mrs. Louise Benson, a prominent 
educator of Syracuse; ‘‘About Kinder- 
gartens,” Sallie Fairchild, a young woman 
of ability from Boston, and a thorough 
enthusiast on the subject assigned her; 
‘*The Effect of Immigration on the Health 
of the Nation,” Ella V. Mark, M.D., a 
clever woman and a successful practi- 
tioner from Baltimore; ‘‘A Talk on Art,” 


Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston; ‘The Lim- | 


its of Self-Sacrifice,” the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
‘*Parliamentary Law as a Science and an 
Art,” Martha J. Strickland, a brilliant 


lawyer of high standing in Chicago; ‘‘In- | 


dividualism in Education,’ Mrs. Harriet 
R. Putnam, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
‘Pessimism and Optimism as Factors in 
Social Progress,” Julia Ward Howe; 
“The Ethics of Journalism,” Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, one of the editors of the 
Boston WOMAN'S JOURNAL; ‘*The Educa- 


| tion of European and American Girls,” 


Jane Bancroft Robinson, of Michigan, a 
woman who writes Ph. D. after her name. 
The last topic on the programme is inter- 
rogative in form, ‘‘Does the Modern Hu- 
mane Treatment of Criminals Tend to 
Increase Crime?’ the speaker being Dr. 
Adele S$. Hutchinson, of Minneapolis. 
The Nineteenth Century Club, of Mem- 
phis, is making royal preparations for the 
reception of the A. A. W. members, and 
it is hoped that many progressive and 
thoughtful women will take this opportu- 
nity to visit these Southern cities. The 
railroads will afford reduced rates to those 
who wish to attend the Congress. The 
Secretary of the Association, Mrs. Lily 
Lord Tifft, of 228 Linwogd Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.,will gladly furnish information. 
It is a delightful opportunity, one which 
will give visitors an interesting insight 
into the social life of the cities visited. 


— +o 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS WANTED 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, the president of 
the board of lady managers, believes that 
no exhibit can be made by the women of 
the nation that will be of greater interest 
or more profitable than a full record of 


| what women are doing in all industrial 


lines. Hence, she desires that the ladies 
of each State and Territory shall prepare 
a chart, giving full information as to the 


- , 
| work of industrial women. 


In order to secure uniformity the fol- 
lowing heads are suggested : 


Number of wage-earners, or self-supporting 
women. 

Number employed in factories, stores, shops 
and offices. 

Number owning and controlling farms. 

Number engaged in mining. 

Number engaged in horticulture and flori- 
culture. 

Number engaged in the professions. 

Number engaged in domestic service. 

Number of authors. 

Number of teachers. 

Number engaged in art work and designing. 

Number engaged in literary work. 

Number engaged in other lines. 


If this information could be plainly en- 
grossed upon a large chart and hung on 
the walls of each State building, it would 
enable us to make a national summary 
that would not only be of present value, 
but would become historical. 

We trust that this work may be thor- 
oughly done that we may have a complete 
record of the work women are doing in 
the nation. HELEN M. BARKER, 
Superintendent Industrial Department, Chicago. 


/CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe sailed for 
home yesterday. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE made an 
address at the Whittier memorial service 
| held at the Universalist church, Melrose, 

Mass., on last Sunday morning. 


Miss Lipa A. CHURCHILL, of Boston, 
| the author of “‘“My Girls,” has issued one 
| book, “Interweavings,”’ and her ‘Lived 
| Out Lessons,” will appear shortly. 
| Mrs. “Jennre June” Crory has re- 
| turned from Europe and is settled in her 

New York home. Mrs. Croly will read a 
| paper before the Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion in this city some time during the 
winter on ‘The Club Idea.” 

Mrs. KATE PrerR, Court Commissioner 
at Milwaukee, Wis., was unexpectedly 
called upon at her office recently to marry 
a young couple. This was her first per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony, but 
Mrs. Pier conducted the services impres- 
sively,and her daughters, Kate and Harriet 
(attorneys-at-law), signed the certificate 





| for discussion: ‘Ethics and Limits of | as witnesses. 


| Miss Sopuia C. HAYDEN has been éalled 
to Chicago to furnish designs and dimen- 
sions of the Woman’s Building, of which 
she is the architect, for the information 
of those women throughout the country 
who desire to furnish certain parts which 
are to be ready for placing in the building 
before they are presented. Miss Hayden 
expects to be able to have these designs 
and dimensions ready to send out by the 
| last of the present month. 

Miss KATHERINE E. Conway, of the 
Boston Pilot, has been appointed on the 
board of Massachusetts prison commis- 
sioners in place of Miss Cary, who has 
resigned because of ill health. Miss Con- 
way is a woman of literary reputation and 
culture, a writer in prose and verse, and 
a successful journalist. Her interest in 
questions touching sociology and eleva- 
tion of the unfortunate tends to give her 
a special fitness for the position, 








REV. CAROLINE J. BARTLETT writes to 
the Kalamazoo, Mich., Telegraph, that she 
| has been taking part in English politics, 
making her first political speech in a 

foreign land. Accompanying her friend, 

Miss Florence Balgarnie, to a working- 

men’s meeting in North London, at which 
| the latter was to speak, Miss Bartlett was 
also introduced to the audience, composed 
| of hundreds of workingmen, who listened 
| ‘with their hats off.” Miss Bartlett also 
| describes a short interview with Justin 
McCarthy, the Irish leader. 


Mrs. CLARA McCADOow, one of the lady 
| managers from Montana, is recommended 
by Gov. Toole and by the Montana State 
| Board of Managers, as ‘ta person well 
| qualified to act as a juror in relation to 


| mines and mineral exhibits at the World’s 
fair.” Governor Toole says: “I am per- 
| sonally acquainted with Mrs. McAdow, 
and know that she possesses a thorough 
| practical knowledge of mines and the 
treatment and reduction of ores. She is, 
in my opinion, well qualified for a juror 
in deciding upon questions in connection 
with mines or mineral exhibits. 


Mrs. ABBY MORTON DrAZ will give talks 
on “The True Work of Humanity for 
Humanity;” ‘What is it to Live?” 
‘*Human Forces and Their Wise Direc- 
tion;” “The Woman Question;” ‘*Char- 
acter Work in Homes and Schools ;” *“‘Our 
Civilization ;” ‘‘Missionary Work Among 
the Upper Classes;” ‘*Parenthood En- 
lightenment ;” ‘Ethics and Practice of 
Nationalism ;” ‘‘What Shall We do with 
Our Boys?’; ‘The State’s Undeveloped 
(human) Resources ;” ‘The Higher (spir- 
itual) Life and its Realities; ‘*The Story 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims ;”’ also, various 
household matters, humorously presented. 
Mrs. Diaz may be addressed at Belmont, 
Mass. 

Miss ISABEL MCDOUGAL, of the Times, 
is the only woman in Chicago regularly 
employed as a staff artist. She is from 
New York, and for the past seven or 
eight years she has devoted her time 
chiefly to illustrating children’s maga- 
zines, the most of it appearing in Harper's 

7oung People. She has contributed fre- 
quently to Harper's Bazar, Frank Leslie’s, 
the Youth’s Companion, Wide Awake, Life 
and others. About eighteen months ago 
she went to Chicago and took service on 
the Saturday Blade. Some four months 
ago, Miss McDougal became a member of 
the Times staff, conducting the woman’s 
department, writing art criticism and 
making sketches. 
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NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


There are four principal ways of educa- 
ting public sentiment: (1) Through the 
press; (2) by lectures and public meet- 
ings; (3) by franchise literature; (4) by 
personal influence. 

PRESS WORK. 

Press work is mentioned first, because 
in no way can we reach so many people at 
so small expense as through the news- 
papers. If there is one man above all 
others whom it is important to convert 
in every community, itis the editor of the 
local paper. If he is friendly, he may be 
induced to give the use of a column or 
part of a column weekly or monthly. 
Then fill it promptly with short, bright, 
readable paragraphs and articles. If the 
editor will not give a column, it will be 
worth while to hire one, if the Union can 
afford it. Jf neither of these methods is 
practicable, get him to put in occasional 
items, preparing them for him and send- 
ing them in all ready for use, plainly 
written, on one side of the paper only. 

Unless the editor is already a streng 
believer, he will be more ready to publish 
news than to commit himself personally. 
‘Thus, where there is one editor who will 
say editorially that he thinks women 
ought to vote, there are twenty who 
would publish, if asked, the fact that the 
Conservative party in England has de- 
clared for woman suffrage, or that a 
school suffrage bill has passed the I)linois 
Legislature by a two-thirds vote, etc., etc. 
Be on the watch for such items, and see 
that the editor gets them. 

Bear in mind, also, that editors are more 
ready to publish original communications 
than the best selected matter. An editor, 
even if opposed, will often publish a letter 
on this subject written especially for his 
paper. Hence, every Franchise Superin- 
tendent should cultivate her pen, and enlist 
as many men and women as she can to 
write occasional letters to the papers on 
woman’s ballot. If these letters call out 
replies and stir up discussions, so much 
the better. 

Above all, never let a published state- 
ment against equal rights go without 
making it the text for a letter to the paper 
in reply. Let the Franchise Superintend- 
ent, if possible, do this herself, or get 
some onein her own neighborhood to do 
it; but if she cannot, or has not the nec- 
essary facts, let her forward the article to 
her National Superintendent, and a reply 
will be written and sent to the paper from 
headquarters. 

Remember, too, that it is always easier 
to secure the insertion of local news than 
of more distant matters. The Jonesville 
Clarion may not be willing to devote four 
inches to what Lord Salisbury said in 
London about woman suffrage; but if the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of Jonesville, preaches on 
the subject, the Clarion will generally 
print a column or more of report of the 


sermon, if supplied with it promptly | 


while the news is fresh. 

In Warren, ©., women interested in 
franchise sent letters to four or five local 
ministers whom they knew to be in sym- 
pathy, asking them their reasons for 
favoring woman’s ballot, and published 
their replies. Letters from lawyers, phy- 
sicians and other local magnates might 
be secured for publication in like manner. 
The Franchise Superintendent should then 
buy as many copies as she can afford of 
the paper containing the article, mark it, 
and send it to people who need conversion. 
This kills two birds with one stone—bene- 
fits the people to whom the marked papers 
are sent, and encourages the editor to 
print something more for the franchise 
department next time. 

Of course, all meetings of the Union 
devoted to this department should be an- 
nounced in the papers in advance, and 
reported afterwards. Make the reports 
short and newsy. ‘These two words, short 
and newsy, are the ‘‘Open Sesame” to the 
columns of the American press. 

Where a column of franchise matter has 
been kept running in the local paper for a 
year or two, the change in public senti- 
ment is wonderful. Yet the importunce 
of this method of work is so little realized 
that generally the press department is not 
half worked up. Where it is well organ- 
ized, and county and local papers are 
already running W. C. T. U. columns, the 
Franchise Superintendent should keep the 
Press Superintendent well supplied with 
franchise items and articles to mix in 
among her general temperance matter. 

The State Superintendent should also 
keep the franchise department before the 
worker by frequent communications in 
her State W. C. 'T’. U. paper. 

LECTURES AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


‘The Franchise Department has this year 
a number of eloquent, earnest and con- 
vincing lecturers, and they should be kept 
constantly in the field. Every State 
Superintendent should fulfil, so far as she 
can, the office of a lecture bureau, opening 
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the way for our lecturers, securing them 
appointments, and planning out courses 
of meetings for them whenever one of 
them can be had to visit her State. 

Each State and local Superintendent 
should also keep a sharp watch on the 
Union Signal, and when any good speaker 
interested in this department is going to 
be in the State, try to secure her for a 
lecture on franchise. Advertise well, and 
see that the meeting is reported in the 
papers. Sometimes the franchise depart- 
ment and the local Equal Suftrage Asso- 
ciation can unite in getting up the meet- 
ing, and thus secure a better speaker than 
either could afford separately. Every 
local Union with a live Superintendent 
should have at least one franchise lecture 
given in the town every year, and as many 
more as practicable. 
| Good meetings may also be held with- 
| out outside talent. Get your minister to 
| preach some Sunday evening (as that is 
| the time when there is the largest attend- 
ance) on **Woman’s Work,” or ‘*Women 
of the Bible,” or ‘*‘Women in the Church,’’ 
and persuade him to put in a strong plea 
for equal franchise. Get permission to 
place in the pews, in advance, copies of 
the leaflets, ‘‘The Bible for Woman Suf- 
frage,” by Rev. Dr. J. W. Bashford, 
| “Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- 
en,” by Rev. C. C. Harrah, or “Equality 
in Creation,” by Rev. J. H. Byers. 

Whenever you can induce an opponent 
to come and state his objections, hold a 
debate. This always makes an interesting 
meeting. The arguments of the opposi- 
tion often convert to the right side women 
whom nothing else has been able to reach. 
‘The person who is selected to reply should 
be cool, good tempered, and well informed 
as to the facts—the laws, etc. 

An interesting public meeting may be 
made by a Yellow Ribbon contest, after 
the plan of the Demorest Medal contests, 
with recitations taken from the Yellow 
Ribbon Speaker or the Josiah Allen books. 
As no generous Mr. Demorest has yet 
contributed a fund for medals, the Union 
or the Franchise Superintendent will have 
to offer the prize. A five dollar prize is 
sufficient to induce the young people to 
work for it, and, by charging ten cents 
admission, the contest can generally be 
made to cover its own expenses. 

Another good plan is to offer a five 
dollar prize for the best essay in favor of 
woman’s ballot by any of the high school 
students, or by any young person in the 
town or village under the age of 21. It 
is often easy to find five persons who will 
contribute a dollar each to make up the 
prize. Let the jury of award consist of 
the president of the Union, the ministers, 
the master of the high school, and the 
mayor or any of the local magistrates 
who are willing to serve. Have the suc- 
cessful essay read at a public meeting, 
and published afterwards in the local 
paper. 

Get the subject debated in the Young 
People’s Literary and Debating Societies, 
in the Y. M. C. A. and in the Lyceums. 
See that the persons appointed to take the 
affirmative are well supplied with litera- 
ture and information. 

Let the local Superintendent try to have 
at least every fourth meeting of her Union 
devoted to this subject, and make that 
meeting the most interesting of all. How 
this shal) be done depends largely on the 
Union and the special tastes of its mem- 
bers. It is good to have a News Commit- 
tee, whose business it shall be to watch 
the papers and to report to each franchise 
meeting all the items of suffrage news at 
home or abroad, since the last meeting. 
Include a summary of these in the report 
of the meeting for the local paper. Let 
each member be prepared to respond to 
the roll call with a suffrage quctation. A 
special effort should be made to interest 
the young people. Give them something 
to do. Get some young girl to give a 
franchise recitation, or a quartette of 
young people to open and close the meet- 
ing with a suffrage song; and wherever 
there is an evening meeting with refresh- 
ments, have a committee of young women 
to hand them around. 

In some Unions, the members have taken 
the ‘“‘ Every one win one” pledge, i. e., 
each promises to try to convert at least 
one opponent during the year. ‘Then, at 
the meetings, each relates her experience 
with her chosen victim. 

At every County Convention or Insti- 
tute, the County Superintendent of Fran- 
chise should see that there is on the pro- 
gramme at least one address on franchise, 
and should have the literature of the 
department distributed through the audi- 
ence at that session. If a short report of 
this franchise address, giving the most 
meaty kernels, be sent promptly to the 
papers in the town from which the speaker 
came, they will often be ready to publish 
it, as what one of their townsmen said at 
the County Convention. If the address be 
written, it may be possible to secure its 
| publication entire. 

Public meetings may be made more 




















lively by franchise songs. A ‘‘Song Leaf- 
let,” compiled by Rev. C. C. Harrah, may 
be obtained from the Associate Superin- 
tendent—price, 15 cents per hundred. 

Wherever there is a W.C. T. U. Day at 
a Chautauqua Assembly or at a State or 
County Fair, the State or County Super- 
intendent should see that at least one of 
the addresses is on franchise, and by the 
best speaker available. 

In a number of States, the Equal Suf- 
frage Associations are making a special 
effort to secure a ‘‘Woman’s Day” at State 
and County Fairs. All the music and 
addresses on that day are by women, and 
a strong plea is made for equal franchise. 
This isan excellent plan. Immense crowds 
of country people attend these Fairs, and 
the subject is thus brought before vast 
audiences who never have attended a 
suffrage meeting. The gate receipts on 
‘*Woman’s Day” are always large, some- 
times exceeding those on any other day; 
and this has proved so profitable to the 
Fair managers that the custom of grant- 
ing a ‘‘Woman’s Day” is spreading. The 
Franchise Superintendent should aid the 
Equal Suffrage Association in the effort to 
secure a Woman’s Day wherever it has 
been undertaken, and where it has not, 
she should undertake it herself if practi- 
cable. 

LITERATURE. 

Every Superintendent should supply 
herself with the literature of her depart- 
ment. 

LEAFLETS. 

Among the National Leaflets issued by 
the W. T. P. A. at 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago, are five good ones on franchise, 
viz : 

No, 33. A Whole Humanity. 
Zerelda G. Wallace. 

No. 42. Twelve Reasons Why Women 


Ought to Vote. By Alice Stone Bilack- 
well. 


By Mrs. 


3. Why One Woman Wants to 
By Ella G. Ives. 

No. 44. The Letter Killeth, the Spirit 
Maketh Free. By Mrs.S. 8S. Fessenden. 

No. 47. Should Women Vote? By 
Frances E. Willard. 

Price, per package of 10, 10 cents. 

Per 100, of the one number or assorted, 
90 cents. 

Per 1,000, of the one number or as- 
sorted, $7.50. 

The W. T. P. A. issues, also, “The Bible 
and Woman,” by Rev. J. W. Bashford; 
price 5 cents apiece, 50 cents a dozen; 
and ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” by Rev. C. C. Harrah; price, 2 
cents apiece, $1.50 per hundred, $10 per 
thousand ; also, ‘Equal Suffrage,” by Mrs. 
I. B. Cole, and **Does the Bible Teach 
Subjection of Women?” by Mrs. 8S. A. 
Burkhalter ; price 30 cents per hundred. 

A series of useful leaflets are also issued 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
They are by Frances Willard, Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Wallace, 
Henry Ward Beecher, U.S. Senator Hoar, 
George William Curtis, and other able 
writers. The prices vary from 15 to 30 
cents per hundred. A full set of these 
leaflets, including forty different kinds, 
may be ordered for 10 cents from the 
Associate Superintendent, at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘“*Equal Rights Letter Slips’ may also 
be ordered from the Associate Superin- 
tendent, at 15 cents per hundred. These 
are small leaflets, of convenient size for 
slipping into a letter. Each slip bears 
short sentences in favor of equal rights, 
by Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bishops Haven 
and Simpson, and others. 

BOOKS. 

‘The following books will be found use- 
ful, and may be ordered from the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent : 

Common Sense About Women, by Col. 
T. W. Higginson. Price, $1.50. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker: a book of 
Franchise Readings and Recitations, com- 
piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony. Price, 


; 50 cents. 


The Subjection of Women, by John 
Stuart Mill. Paper, 25 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by 
George Pellew. Paper, 10 cents. 


The following books also are useful : 


The Duties of Women, by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Published by the W. T. P. 
A., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. Paper, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Bible, by Rev. Dr. 
Hughey, Springfield, Mo. To be obtained 
from the author. Price, 25 cents. 

“My Opinions and Betsey Bobbit’s,” 
‘Sweet Cicely,” and the other books by 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.”’ Some of these are 
published by the American Publishing 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; some by Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York City, and some by 
Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia. Prices 
can be obtained from the publishers. 


Get as many as possible of these books 
into the public library and the library of 
the Union. 

PAPERS. 

The following papers are published in 
advocacy of equal suffrage : 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
Editors, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 


Alice Stone Blackwell. eekly. $1.50 
the first year to new subscribers. Regular 





price per year, $2.50. To libraries and 
reading*rooms, $1.25. 
e Woman’s Tribune, Washington, 
D.C. Editor, Clara B. Colby. Weekly. 
$1.00 per year; 5 weeks for 10 cents. 
The Woman’s Chronicle, Little Rock, 
Ark. Editors, Kate Cunningham, Mary 


Burt Brooks. Weekly. $1.00 per year. 
The Woman’s Standard, Des Moines, Ia. 
Publisher, Martha C.Callanan. Organ of 


the lowa Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


Monthly. 50 cents per year. 
The Woman’s Recorder, Toledo, O. 
Editor, ClaudiaQ. Murphy. Weekly. 50 


cents per year. 

A True Republic, Cleveland, O. Editor, 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins. Fortnightly. 50 
cents per year. 

The Illinois Suffragist, Sandwich, Il. 
Editor, M. B. Castle. Organ of Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association. Monthly. 
Price, 25 cents per year. 

The Wisconsin Citizen, Racine, Wis. 
Editor, Mrs. M. P. Dingee. Organ of 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 
Monthly. 25 cents per year. 

The Woman's Column, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Alice Stone Blackwell. Weekly. 
Price, 25 cents per year. 

Of these papers, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
is the oldest, the largest, and the most 
comprehensive. Frances Willard says: 
‘The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL has long been 
my outlook upon the great and widening 
world of woman’s work, worth and vic- 
tory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry.” Every Union should put 
into the reading room of its public library 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and as many of 
the other suffrage papers as it can afford. 
All are valuable, and all send sample 
copies free for examination. 

For missionary purposes, the Woman's 
Column will be found especially useful, 
because of its frequent issue (weekly) 
and its low price (25 cents a year). ‘The 
County W. C. T. U., of Jackson Co., 
Kansas, lately subscribed for it to be sent 
for a year to all the ministers in the 
county. ‘The Associate Superintendent 
will send back numbers for distribution at 
conventions for 25 cents per hundred, or 
free of charge when there are not means 
to pay for them for this purpose. She 
will also send regularly a copy, free of 
charge, to any W. C. T. U. reading-room. 
The Woman’s Column will be found use- 
ful for press work, as it hgs the news; 
and it is good to send to opponents, be- 
cause it is a small paper, which the busi- 
est man or woman can find time to read. 
Miss Willard says of the Woman’s Col- 
umn: ‘It is the best condensation of the 
argument for woman’s enfranchisement, 
the method by which that argument is 
enforced, and the news of the movement, 
that we haveanywhere. Our women can- 
not do better than subscribe for it, and 
clip items from its bright paragraphs for 
the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to the 
unconvinced and gainsaying, for its tem- 
per is as excellent as its information is 
valuable.” 

A great deal may be done by the printed 
page. The Franchise Superintendent 
should make a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of influential people in her town 
whom it is desirable to convert, and 
should send them franchise literature at 
intervals—say once a fortnight. Send at 
one time a marked copy of asuffrage item 
in the local paper; the next time a fran- 
chise leaflet; the next time a copy of one 
of the suffrage papers, with some good 
article marked; the next time another 
leaflet, and so on. 

If there is a college or academy in her 
neighborhood, she should get a catalogue 
of the students, and send literature to all 
of them from time to time. This will 
generally lead to the discussion of the 
subject in the college debating society, 
as well as to much informal discussion 
among the students. Young people are 
more easily converted while their minds 
are in the formative period than after they 
are older and more set in their opinions. 

PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

The Franchise Superintendent should 
study her subject, inform herself thor- 
oughly as to the reasons why women 
should vote, and the results where they 
do vote, and be prepared with answers to 
the common objections. Then she should 
“talk it” on all proper occasions, in the 
Union and among her friends. 

In the field of personal influence, one of 
the most important points is to keep 
good-natured, and never be betrayed by 
irritation into anything that sounds like 
‘scolding the men.” In arguing on this 
question, the Superintendent will have to 
meet all sorts of ineffably silly and exas- 
asperating objections, but she should study 
to ‘*keep sweet,” remembering that, with 
an average human being, even a poor 
argument, spoken pleasantly, will have 
more effect than an excellent one uttered 
with acrimony. 

FINANCIAL. 

Funds are the sinews of war. With 
them the Superintendent can engage lec- 
turers, scatter literature, and do whatever 
else is needful. There are various ways 
of raising money. One Massachusetts 
woman held a little Fair in her own par- 
lors, and cleared $90 for suffrage work. 


sum into their treasury by ‘Josiah Allen 
Entertainments,” i. e., sociables with cos. 
tume readings from the Josiah Allen 
books. One way to raise money, and at 
the same time to promote the cause, is by 
getting up clubs for the franchise papers. 
A five-dollar premium is offered to any 
one who gets up a club of fifty new 
subscribers to the Woman's Column at 
25 cents each—an easy thing to do in 
any active Union. A premium of $20 
is offered to any one getting up a club 
of twenty-five new subscribers to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL at $1.50. A straw- 
berry festival, a ‘‘Yellow Tea,” an oyster 
supper, an Old Folks’ Concert, and an Old 
Folks’ Recitation Contest are among the 
means which have been found successful 
in raising funds. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

In States where women already have 
school suffrage, get as many women to 
vote as possible: (1) For the sake of the 
school; (2) for the education of the 
women who vote; (3) to accustom men 
to seeing women at the polls; and (4) 
because any neglect of women to exercise 
school suffrage is always made an objec- 
tion to extending them the fuller fran- 
chise. 

In States where no form of suffrage for 
women yet exists, try for school suffrage. 
In States that have school suffrage, try 
for municipal suffrage. 

Make demands for your department. 
Remember that this is what you were ap- 
pointed for, that it is your duty, and that 
you must not be timid about it. If money 
is to be appropriated for the work of the 
year in the different departments, insist 
upon an appropriation for your depart- 
ment. Ifa convention is to be held, urge 
that one of the addresses be on franchise. 

Failing this, see every speaker before- 
hand, and try to persuade her to refer to 
woman's ballot, however briefly, in her 
speech. 

Find, if possible, one woman in each 
church in your town who will agree to 
help you by trying quietly to spread fran- 
chise sentiment in that congregation. 

Cultivate the social element. Let the 
Franchise Superintendents of several 
neighboring Unions plan a joint franchise 
picnic in the summer for their Unions, 
with speeches, songs, and a day in the 
woods, or by theshore. ‘The mere assem- 
bling together of women from three or 
four different Unions, and the interchange 
of ideas and experiences, is always in- 
spiring. 

One of the secrets of keeping up an 
interest in the department is to give every 
one something todo. Get as many mem- 
bers of the Union as possible to help you. 
Those who are at first too timid to talk 
can be enlisted in directing and stamping 
the wrappers for suffrage literature, or 
in working for some little entertainment 
to raise funds for the department. If a 
member has no talent for anything but 
fancy work, set her to embroidering fran- 
chise mottoes to adorn the meeting-place 
of the Union, or a franchise banner to 
hang on the wall at the county conven- 
tion. Put your wits to work to devise 
ways and means. Every Franchise Super- 
intendent should have the consecrated in- 
genuity of au Edison. 

Communicate frequently with your 
County, State or National Superintend- 
ent, keeping her informed as to what you 
are doing, and applying to her freely for 
help in any difficulty. She is appointed 
on purpose to counsel and help you, and 
will gladly do so to the best of her ability. 

LouIsE C, PURINGTON, M.D., 
National Superintendent. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Associate Superintendent, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


EVANGELINE. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated. New York: 
John B. Alden. Price, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 


A beautifully illustrated andcharmingly 
pound edition of the most popular poem 
yet written in America. It ought to be in 
every home in the land. No more attrac- 
tive Christmas present can possibly be 
made, and the extremely low price brings 
it within everybody's means. UH. B. B. 


CHRISTUS JUDEX. A Legend of the 
White Mountains. By Edward Roth, 
with an introduction by W. C. Prime. 
Boston: J. G. Cupples & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 


This beautiful little gift-book is a series 
of pictures of scenes in the White Moun- 
tains, connected by a thread of narrative. 
It will be valuable alike to those who 
have never visited these spots, and to 
those who, having done so, will be glad 
to refresh their memories. H. B. B. 


VERSE AND Story. By Florence V. Brit- 
tingham. Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton. 1892. Price, $1.25. 


This volume contains the poetical and 
prose compositions of a departed mother, 
published by her husband, at the solicita- 
tion of friends,for a little son. The tishop 
of Virginia pays a tribute to her memory, 
in a brief introductory memoir. Mrs. 
Brittingham took delight in literature,and 
met with some success as a contributor to 
periodicals, but, as her husband says, she 
was too much occupied with daily cares 
and duties to do full justice to her com- 
positions. She made up in intensity of 
life for length of days. H. B. B. 


A?’ THE END OF THE RAINBOW. By Julia 
A. Sabine. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1892. 


This is a story with a purpose. With 
marriage rainbows vanish. Illusions are 
dispelled. Happy those who find in their 
place realities more satisfying. Marrying 
in haste sometimes means repenting at 
leisure, but this is usually the fault of 
both. The greatest secret of happiness 
is truthfulness. Frankness will lead to a 
good understanding. This story of the 
tocky Mountains illustrates life after 
marriage. It is as interesting as an ordi- 
nary love story, and far more lively and 
interesting, since it concerns the whole 


future of wedded lovers. Hi. B. B. 

THe Footpath Way. By _ Bradford 
Torrey. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. Price, 
$1.25. 


A love of nature and mastery of the 
details of her myriad moods reminds us of 
Thoreau. But in Mr. Torry these are ac- 
companied by wider sympathies and a 
more social spirit. This is a series of 
studies of New England nature, all vital 
with sympathetic insight. The subjects 
—June in Franconia, December Out-of- 
Doors, Dyer’s Hollow,Five Days on Mount 
Mansfield, A Widow and Twins, The Male 
Ruby-Throat, Robin Roosts, The Passing 
of the Birds, A Great Blue Heron, Flow- 
ers and Folks, and In Praise of the Wey- 
mouth Pine—indicate the simplicity of 
the themes which he makes musical and 


suggestive. It isa delightful book. 
H. B. B. 
AUTUMN. From the Journal of Henry D. 


Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1892. Price, $1.50. 


This handsome volume of 460 pages, 
with its fine paper, clear type and artistic 
finish, characteristic of the Riverside 
Press, completes the four seasons, as _rep- 
resented in Thoreau’s Journal. It will be 
welcomed by all the lovers of his unique 
and genuine genius. ‘Thoreau’s Journal 
was in asense his autobiography. Mingled 
with minute descriptions of events,trifling 
in themselves, are flashes of humor, 
thought and feeling, which show us the 
inner life of the man. ‘Our thoughts,” 
he says, ‘‘are the epochs in our lives; all 
else is but as a journal of the winds that 
blew while we were here.” The cheerful 
serenity which pervades this book shows 
how thoroughly this young man without 
money or position, by limiting his wants 
and expenses, enjoyed the wealth of the 
world. H. B. B. 


A TENEMENT HousE CENSUS OF BOSTON. 
teport for 1891. By Horace G. Wadlin. 
Boston. 1892. 


This is Sec. 1 on ‘lenements, Rooms 
and Rents. It will enable people to know 
how other people live, and is full of curi- 
ous and important information. In so 
brief a review as we can give, a few facts 
must suflice, and reference must be made 
to the volume, which is composed of de- 
tailed tables, with an introduction, reca- 
pitulation and index. In Boston less than 
thirty-five per cent. of the families reside 
in One house; twenty-eight per cent. live 
in dwellings containing two families; 
thirty-eight per cent. in dwellings con- 
taining three families or over. Compar- 
ing Boston with other American cities, 
Boston ranks fifth in the percentage of 
houses for one family and fourth in per- 
centage of houses for three families and 
over. In Boston there are 1,053 families, 
containing 2,067 persons, living in only 
one room; 5,695 families containing 
16,343 persons living in two rooms ; 13,876 
families comprising 51,627 — living 
in three rooms ; 18,661 families containing 
77,439 persons (nearly one-fourth of the 
total population) living in four room tene- 
ments; 13,002 families numbering 56,822 
persons (eighteen per cent. of the popula- 
tion) living in five rooms; 7,965 families 
containing 37,731 persons living in six 
room tenements; 4,042 families contain- 
ing 20,659 persons in six room tenements. 
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Every student of sociological conditions 
will recognize at a glance the importance 
of these and similar facts, which make 
this report of great value. This is the 
22d annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor UH. B. B. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS. 


Down the Dan- | 


ube. By Poultney Bigelow, with illus- | 


New York: 
1892. Price, 


trations by the author. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 
75 cents. 


Happy is the accomplished owner of a 
canoe! Mr. Bigelow, last summer, cruised 
in an American sailing canoe the whole 
length of the Danube, from its source at 
the little town of Danaueschingen, in the 
Black Forest, to the Black Sea. This 
great, international highway, the Missis- 
sippi of Europe, flows past a succession of 
villages picturesque with ruined castles, 
medizval towers, steep gables, colored 
tiles, quaint belfries, and cheery peasants. 
Prussia, Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Hungary, Servia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia and ‘Turkey pass successively before 
the eyes of the adventurous navigator like 


| the scenes in a theatre, and he gains, as 
| he goes, a conception of nationalities and 


of European politics such as could never 


have been attained by mere reading. , 
Nothing can be imagined more unlike than | 


‘Thoreau’s voyage down the Merrimac and 
this lively narrative, which gives us the 
costumes, manners,antiquities,of so many 
varied nationalities, with an insight into 
their present fortunes and future pros- 


pects. H. B. B. 
A SOUL FROM PUDGE’s CORNERS. A 
novel. By Jessie F. O'Donnell. New 


York: G. W. Dillingham. 1892. Vaper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


THE OTHER BOND. By Dora Russell. A 
novel. New York: John A. Taylor & 
Co. Broadway Series No. 11. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

THE CATHERWOOD Mystery. By Albert 
P. Southwick. New York: John A. 
‘Taylor & Co. Broadway Series No. 10. 


Paper. Price, 50 cents. 
MARK ‘T'wArN. His Life and Work. A 
biographical sketch. By Will M. 


San Francisco : Clemens 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Clemens. 1892. 
Publishing Co. 


Dora DARLING. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
A novel. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Good Company Series No. 20. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A New Hampshire woman, aged eighty 
years, when asked recently how she had 
kept herself so vigorous and healthy, re- 
plied: ‘*By never allowing myself to fret 
over things I cannot help; by taking a 
nap, and sometimes two, every day of my 
life; by never taking my washing, ironing 
and baking to bed with me; and by oiling 
all the various wheels of a busy life with 
an implicit belief that there is a brain and 
a heart to this great universe, and that I 
could trust them both.” 

‘*Men might just as well whine because 
they cannot suckle children, as women 
whine to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment.” At least, Mr. Labouchére said 
so, and no doubt greatly amused honor- 
able gentlemen whose delicacy of mind is 
on a par with his own. Well, he and the 
women are both whining together at 
present. By himself, he makes a sufli- 
ciently loud bass boo-hoo not to be 
drowned by the trebles. They have not 
given him office in the Cabinet; hence 
these tears, and pieces of his mind dealt 
out to readers of Truth and to the public 
in general. So says the London Woman's 
Herald. 

The many friends of Mrs. Harriet A. 
Brown will be glad to know of her return 
to the Boston Dress Cutting College. 
Mrs. Brown has been a faithful worker 
for the education of girls, and it is hoped 
that she may have renewed strength to 
carry on her labors. Mrs. Brown is now 
preparing a teacher for the school at 
Hampton, Va. Her system of dress-cut- 
ting is in use in many of the large Indus- 
trial Institutes. It has been adopted by 
five Southern schools (in her aid to the 
poorer of which she has been very gener- 


ous), and a number of Chicago ladies lately | 


sent to secure the exhibition of her system 
at the World’s Fair. 

The other day, while in the office of a 
friend, I saw a beautifully modelled bust, 
which I at once took pains to secure; and 
when I asked by whose hands this was 
modelled, I was told it was the work of a 
native daughter of our Golden State, Miss 
Alice Rideout. Judge my surprise, too, 
when I learned that this young lady, of 
whom our State should be proud, won 
the prize for the sculpture work on the 
Women’s Building at the Columbian Ex- 
position, in competition with the women 
sculptors of the world. I had never be- 
fore heard of the fact. It had never been 
advertised by our press, and [ thought 
then that if the father of this talented 
girl happened to have a son that was a 
prize fighter, he would have been known 
all over the -world.—John P. Irish, in Cali- 


fornia paper. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. : 





THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay ADAMs. Cloth, Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first poet was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.”” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate. gives out i te | tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals o 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 

A series of Essays. By Jonn VANCE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 

GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By EDWARD B. WarMaAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,/How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00, 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicity 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the duil 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”’— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMAS WeEnNTWoRTH HiG- 
GInson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kind essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature every where, and it will 


add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master | 


in the art of essay writing. 

WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harrierre R. Suart- 
TucK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in ge | 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
moons with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nize 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 


THE 


mn. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAG TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA, 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 


900 A. M ...DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. M. 
11.90 A. M.....PASSENGER............ 7.0 P.M. 


Elegant Palnce Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 

out change. 
gt? For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 
or further information, apply at 250 Washingto 
St., or at Passenger Station. Causeway St 
J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Per t and tr t board at reasonable price 
Location central to | st retail stores and places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 








the | 


arliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able | 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Q\TEAMERS leave north sice Central Wharf (foot 
WO State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 

leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston a 
| 10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
| back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
P. M, on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
percuntty to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 

. CHANT. Agent. 


E. 8. ME 





b. TRADE MARK. 





Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn pee accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
| boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 

terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
in Deneeng. etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture ecards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A MAJOR, 232 William St., New Vork City 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’”’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 





to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


| OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
ayBe o pa cu . 
1? SPEPHENG Cotanon One: 
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Four Books 


YOU MUST NOT MISS READING. 





THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 
By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 





| discussion of the much misunders' 
| question.’ 


Read what BisHor Vincent says of 
this book : 


“A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 
jtood ‘woman 
A book that every girl in America 
should read ; and every mother ; and every father; 
and every son. It aims high and strikes deep. 


| Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 


Joun H. Vincent. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 
By JoOsiAH B. GRINNELL. §8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
found a town in which ‘‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting prohibition.’’ 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, how- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was his parlor 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKING OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. CLark, 
D. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark’s keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new book 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who speak with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and squalid 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desire for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are ‘A Young Woman’s 
Rights,’ ‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs,”’ “‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘‘Getting Married,’ ‘‘The 
Queen on her Throne,”’ ete. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. Maria McINtTOsSH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the many 
who went into the army purely from a sense 
of duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who bad been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story, which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


phatically.”” 


12mo, 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in —- room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 4 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborh: guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each war every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
Interest only five ty cent. a year on sums 


payments, 
Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 


unpaid. Keys next door wi 
Black well Street. 

2. 800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 

rch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 centsa foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse curs pons the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor prom 
Thirty trains a sf to and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 
sqpeomenes 
ice, $4,300. Terms to suit buyers. 
cash - . : - - 


next year. 


Say - $a 
Ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, 6) monthly payments of $25, 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the - $140 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. ‘ 
$4,800 


Total 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $4,800. No. 192 Roponess Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighbo: 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three yearsat 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,800, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 190 Neponset Avenue. 

To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1292, 12:30, 1:35, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P. M. 

Apply to 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


~ PRINTING 


In aay guantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 











furnished for any class or style of prin 
C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, , Mase. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





The Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois will 
hold its annual convention at Aurora, commenc- 
ing the evening of October 17th, and closing 


October 19th, in time to attend the dedication of | 


the Columbian Exposition. 
A good programme is being prepared, and a 
large attendance is expected. 
All local societies are invited to send four dele- 
gates. Mary E. Houmes, President. 
——— - - +oou— —— 


NO POLL TAX FOR WOMEN VOTERS. 


In the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of July 23d, 
we published the statute under which 
women voters for school committee are 
no longer required to pay a poll tax. But 
all the same the question is still asked: 
‘Must women pay a poll tax?’ If a 
woman is twenty-one years of age, has 
lived in the State one year, and six months 
in the city or town where she wishes to 
vote, and if she can read and write, she 
can be registered without any tax what- 


ever. L. 8. 
+o 


THE HOME IN POLITICS. 


General Clarkson, president of the 
League of Republican Clubs, in a speech 
before the Republican League Convention 
at Buffalo, on the 15th inst., among other 
things said: 

In transferring our politics from heroic 
or sentimental to economic issues, there is 
left to be made by each party a campaign 
of education and recruitment for every 
business in the State and every class of 
workingmen and laborers, all economic 
issues touching every home, either to in- 
crease its comforts or decrease them. 
Thus is it true to-day that the father has 
come to be simply the trustee of the vote 
of his family. The woman has appeared 
in American politics and the home has 
become the unit of American politics. 
Conservative people may scoff at it, old- 
fashioned men may deride it, but the 
power of the home is going to be more and 
more potential in American affairs. Very 
soon there will arise some great woman 
or association of women, who will organ- 
ize in this great republic a political league 
that will become speedily one of the first- 
class powers in political America. 

General Clarkson notes the signs of the 
times truly. The ‘‘Democratic Influence 
Clubs,” the ‘‘Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation of the United States,” the women 
in the People’s party, and in the Prohibi- 
tion party, the full suffrage of women in 
Wyoming, municipal suffrage for women 
in Kansas, school suffrage in twenty- 
two States —all indicate the coming of 
women into politics, not to organize a 
new party, but to be eagerly sought by 
one of the ruling parties which is saga- 
cious enough to see the value of adding 
such a power to itself. 

Samuel E. Sewall used to say ‘*‘Woman 
suffrage may come at any moment. A 
very little thing will bring it. The air is 
full of it, all it needs is the match to set it 
off.” But when that time comes it will 
not be as General Clarkson says it is now, 
that ‘‘the father is the trustee of the 
family vote.” Each woman will bave her 
vote as each man has his, and this will be 
in accordance with the great principle of 
‘*the consent of the governed.” Le 8 


is . 
“NO PICTURESQUENESS.”’ 


W. D. Howells, in a beautiful and ap- 
propriate tribute to GeorgeWilliam Curtis, 
in Harper’s Weekly, makes one statement 
which must have grated upon the feelings 
of some of Mr. Curtis’ friends. He says: 

It is harder still to realize that he was a 
believer in the cause of women’s rights, 
which has no picturesqueness, and which 
chiefly appeals to the sense of humor in 
the men who never dreamt of laughing 
at him. 

Mr. Howells, in his literary criticisms 
in the ‘‘Editor’s Study” of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, constantly labored to impress upon 
his readers that what was to be sought 
in literature was not the picturesque, but 
the true. He even seemed to regard the 
picturesque as the enemy of the true; and 
he quoted with admiration the reply of 
some Russian novelist who was reproached 
for being too little picturesque, and for 
having no heroes in his novels :—‘*My hero 
is The Truth.” From Mr. Howells’ stand- 
point, then, the fact that the equal rights 
movement nas ‘tno picturesqueness”—if 
it were a fact—should be presumptive 
evidence in favor of its truth. 
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But the progress of a new and true idea 
never lacks a certain picturesqueness, to 
those who have eyes to see it. Outwardly, 
it may be prosaic enough. The methods 
by which all modern reforms come about 
are much the same—a great deal of des- 
ultory discussion in parlors and on street- 
corners; a good deal of platform talk, 
some of it wise and some foolish, annual 
debates in Legislatures, with slowly grow- 
ing majorities; more or less fulmination 
from the pulpit, pro and con; and a vast 
expenditure of printer’s ink. In all this 
there may be nothing picturesque on the 
surface; but the thing that is accom- 
plished, the gradual coming in of the light, 
is as essentially picturesque as the sun- 
rise. 

But, in order to see the picturesqueness 
of a reform, it seems necessary to be in it, 
or at least to be in sympathy with it. 
Daniel Webster derided the anti-slavery 
movement as ‘ta rub-a-dub agitation.” To 
Sydney Smith, the great Methodist move- 
ment which brought the quickening of a 
new spiritual life to thousands of English 
men and women, seemed only a comical 
attempt to regenerate the world by the 
preaching of inspired tinkers and ‘‘con- 
secrated cobblers.’’ It suggests the well- 
worn illustration of the cathedral win- 
dows. A stranger visited a city famous 
for the stained glass windows of its 
cathedral. He walked up and down out- 
side the cathedral, looking intently up at 
the windows, and declared with much 
disappointment that he could see nothing 
remarkable in them. ‘Ah!’ said a towns- 
man, “they must be seen from inside.” 
The traveller went into the cathedral; and 
then he saw why the windows had become 
celebrated. 

It is possible that woman suffrage as 
yet appeals chiefly to the sense of humor 
in most men. There are in every reform 
movement things which appeal to the 
sense of humor. Even James Russell 
Lowell could laugh gently over some of 
the queer people who used to come to the 
anti-slavery meetings : 

Folks with missions, whose gaunt eyes 
See golden ages rising; 

Salt of the earth, in what queer guys 
Thou'rt fond of crystallizing! 

But different persons find their sense of 
humor tickled by different things. I think 
it is Geethe who says you can tell what 
sort of person any man is by observing 
what sort of things he regards as funny. 
To the most clear-sighted and level-headed 
men, the thing that has seemed most gro- 
tesque in connection with the equal suf- 
frage movement has been the arguments of 
the opposition. Emerson said, ‘‘It is very 
cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote.”” And George Wil- 
liam Curtis said: 

When men gravely assemble to assert 
their rights, and their claims to what they 
feel to be justly theirs—to the widest per- 
sonal liberty, to the amplest education, to 
the pursuit of every honorable profession, 
to an equal share in the political control 
of society,—to do, in fact, whatever God 
has given them the will and the power in- 
nocently to do,—can you conceive of any- 
thing more comical than a sudden protest 
from women that they are forgetting their 
sphere, deserting the duties which Provi- 
dence has assigned them, and becoming 
unmanly and vulgar? Thereis something 
quite as comical, and that is men saying 
it to women. 


It is a poor kind of reformer who 
troubles his head much as to whether he 
and the movement for which he is work- 
ing are picturesque, or who amuses him- 
self by mentally ‘“‘posing for posterity.” 
But when any great movement in behalf 
of equal human rights is declared to have 
‘no picturesqueness,” one is constrained 
to say that every such movement has 
abundant picturesqueness. ‘The failure to 
see it merely shows that the person who 
makes the assertion has not an eye for 
that sort of thing; or, more probably, 
that he has not yet gone ‘‘inside.” Not 
only the hard and heroic work of the 


pioneers in the early days, but the multi- 


tude of quiet sacrifices constantly made at 
the present time by humble workers in 
the ranks, the instances of unselfish devo- 
tion, the courage and patience and endu- 
rance — these are surely picturesque, or 
something better than picturesque; but 
they are visible only from the inside. No 
one sees the seamy side of reform work, 
either, so clearly as those who are in it; 
but the good far outweighs the bad. 
There is a picturesqueness, also, in see- 
ing how many great forces, invisible and 
unrecognized, are helping the movement 
along. Toward the end of ‘Tasso’s 
‘Jerusalem Delivered,” a vision is vouch- 
safed to Godfrey of Bouillon. The cru- 
saders have met with treachery and rebuffs 
and all sorts of tribulation in their siege 
to recover the Holy City from the hands 
of the infidels, but now the end is ap- 
proaching ; and for a moment their leader 
is allowed a glimpse of all the unseen 
forces that have been fighting upon his 
side. He sees the spirits of his comrades 
who had fallen in the early days of the 
long siege, still at work side by side with 
the living, active and powerful, though 
invisible, helping to batter down the walls 





and gates; and rank above rank, from the 
horizon to the zenith, the sky is filled 
with the shining armies of heaven. It 
is but for a moment that the vision is 
granted to Godfrey, for mortal eyes can- 
not bear it; bat the siege, which up to 


this time has been a confused, dusty, ugly | 


business enough, becomes suddenly of 
surpassing ‘‘ picturesqueness.” Such a 
glimpse is granted now and then to every 
reformer. It is said that Mr. Howells has 
of late been inclining toward a belief in 
woman suffrage. Let him once heartily 
come “inside,” and he will see the pic- 
turesqueness also. A. S. B. 


~e 


QUESTIONS FROM VIRGINIA. 


An esteemed Virginia subscriber, a mar- 
ried lady, writes us as follows: 
VIRGINIA, SEPT. 6, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 


I take the liberty to ask you the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. In how many, and in what States and 
‘Territories do women have full suffrage? 
2. In what States municipal suffrage? 

3. In what States school suffrage? 

4. In what States both school and mu- 
nicipal suffrage ? 

5. How many women lawyers, doctors 
and ministers in the United States? 

6. What answer could one make to the 
argument that, if women were allowed to 
vote, a large number of illiterate and 
vicious women would be added to that 
number? Somewhere, I saw the state- 
ment that we have in this country about 
1,908,810 illiterate men, white and black. 
Universal suffrage extended would bring 
in 2,275,553 illiterate women. There are 
336,260 colored women and 9,464,794 
white women who can read and write, 
making a total of 9,801,054 women voters 
who can read and write, nearly ten million 
educated women, enough to counter-bal- 
ance the 1,908,810 illiterate male and the 
2,275,553 female voters (illiterate), 4,184,- 
363 in all; and leave a surplus of educated 
female voters amounting to 5,616,691 to 
add to the present educated male voters. 

Several young men here (one a young 
lawyer) are quite interested just now 
about woman suffrage. The above ques- 
tion came up. I wanted to be correct in 
my statements to them. 

I have some WoMAN’sS JOURNALS and 
other documents and tracts, but they are 
of the year 1885; since then, many States 
have become more liberal and Territories 
have become States. 

Inclosed please find twenty-five cents in 
stamps to pay for one years’ copy of the 
Woman’s Column. 

During a thirteen years’ residence in 
Virginia I have been moved with pity for 
the apathy relating to the equal rights of 
woman among women—but have also 
learned how small the chance has been for 
them to be enlightened on the question. 
The other day was pleased to hear a 
Southern lady say, very spiritedly: “I 
wish the women could vote. We would 
have some of the liquor saloons closed.” 

Another vice would be abated. If laws 
were made by the help of women there 
would not be so many white men fathers 
of families of both races. It must be cus- 
tom of years past that has made white 
women (the lawful wives of men) so silent 
on the subject. They bear their disgrace 
without a murmur, and allow the half- 
white offspring of their husbands to be 
about their homes and play with their 
children. It is not the poor ignorant 
white man alone who commits this crime, 
but those who pride themselves upon their 
**blue blood.” 

A near friend of mine the other day 
replied, when one of these men was boast- 
ing of his ‘tblue blood’: ‘‘It seems your 
blue bloed has' become so mixed with black 
blood that one can hardly tell the differ- 
ence.” Silence was the reply. Once I 
overheard a colored girl remark, as the 
bride of one of our young men passed: 
‘Oh, she has only got my discarded lover, 
if she is so proud.” ‘This quadroon was 
formerly the man’s mistress. In talking 
with the young colored girls I often say: 
‘“*Your race will never be elevated until 
your women lead virtuous lives, and you 
cease to be proud of being mothers of half 
white children.”’ Then, too, those father- 
less children are generally unrecognized 
and unprovided for by their white fathers, 
and are obliged to get along as best they 
can through childhood and youth. If the 
mother dies, oris unable to take care of 
them, they suffer, become vagrants, and 
help fill our penitentiaries. Here in our 
own State this vice seems of greater magni- 
tude than even intemperance. 

There is much to be done in this world 
before all wrongs are made right. But 
you, who have labored so mahy years for 
the right, may see much improvement in 
the present as compared with the past. 

G. 
ANSWERS. 

1. Full Suffrage in the State of Wyo- 
ming. 

2. Municipal 
and Kansas. ; 

3. School Suffrage in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont. New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Arizona. In seven 
other States women may be school offic- 
ers, though they cannot vote, viz. : Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 
Louisiana, Indiana and Connecticut. 

4. Both School and Municipal Suffrage 
in Kansas and Wyoming. 


5. We do not know—lawyers possibly 


Suffrage in Wyoming 





fifty or more; ministers a hundred or 
more; physicians several thousand. 





6. The figures of comparative illiteracy | of organizing the department for women 
of men and women given by our corre- | 
spondent are, we believe, substantially | 


correct. But women may be made voters, 
as in Wyoming, on an educational qualifi- 
cation. 


ery existed in 1860, and in the District of 
Columbia, there were, by the U.S. census 
of 1880, 


White women who can write - 2,293,608 
Negro “ “ “ “ 236,865 
Total women who can write, 2,530,563 


If these women were made voters the 
change from present conditions would be 
as follows: 

White voting majority on present basis, 1,604,040 

a e * with women added, 4,751,773 
Educated voting majority on present basis, 1,472,220 

“ ba * with women added, 4,002,785 


Eps. W. J. 


tee 


IN THE COLLEGES. 


This year, for the first time, Yale will | 
admit women tothe post-graduate courses. | 
The admission of women students will | 


make no change in the curriculum. Be- 
fore a woman may enter she must present 
a diploma received from some collegiate 
institution. or other testimony of her fit- 
ness to continue in the higher and special 
branches of study. She has nothing what- 
ever to do with the academical or any 
other undergraduate department, but has 
free access toall the post-graduate courses 
of the university. She will be upon exact- 
ly the same footing as the men, and will 
receive scholarships and fellowships on 
exactly the same terms, her fitness to take 
these honors being the only requirement. 
A large number of applications have been 
received, and it is said that the day after 
the new idea was made public twenty 
applications from graduates of women’s 
colieges were put on file. Vassar, Welles- 
ley and Smith each send a number, and 
many institutions not so well known will 
be represented. ‘The courses that have 
been selected comprise nearly all of 
the post-graduate departments, though a 
special taste for philosophical, scientific 
and linguistic lines is noticed. Two fel- 
lowships have been bestowed upon two 
graduates of young womanAnstitutions in 
the different lines. Mary A. Scott, of 
Vassar, 76, has received a fellowship in 
philosophy and the Romance languages. 
Besides taking her degree at Vassar she 
has also studied at Johns Hopkins and 
Cambridge University, England. She 
has also done considerable teaching, and 
has gained a reputation as a writer in 
her lines. Mary Graham, Wellesley, ’89, 
is the other fortunate one, and will pursue 
studies in economics and ethics. In these 
two branches she took first honors at 
Wellesley, and has since been teaching at 
Mount Holyoke. The scholarships will 
be awarded when the corporation meets 
in November. A number of graduates of 
the various women’s colleges will be 
honored, and every encouragement which 
the university can give to ambitious 
women will be freely bestowed. 

One young woman is a member of the 
entering class of forty-six at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. 

All the women’s colleges open this year 
with an increased number of students. 
Smith and Lasell are crowded. Wellesley 
has 734 students. The boarding halls at 
the Baltimore (Md.) Woman’s College 
are taxed to the utmost. At the Harvard 
Annex over three hundred are enrolled. 


In the entire South, for instance, | 
that is, in the sixteen States wherein slav- | 


students in the University of Chicago, 
that strong, courtly institution which 
| seeks for all that is best, and offers it alike 
to sons and daughters. 

The year of 1892 marks an epoch in the 
history of the higher education of women. 
Six noble institutions this year open their 
doors to women. Four of these, hoary 
St. Andrews, Brown, Tufts and young 
Chicago, admit women to all their 
courses and honors; two- Yale and the 


University of Pennsylvania open the 
post-graduate courses. Alas, “ Fair 
Harvard.” F. M. A. 


Or 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


The power of the Legislature of a State 
to direct who shall vote for presidential 
electors, independent of the State Consti- 

| tution, has been settled affirmatively. 

This is not a matter of individual opin- 
ions merely, it has been settled by the 
highest legal authorities. The question 
was settled by the Soldier’s|/Voting Acts, 
during the war, and by the judicial opin- 
ions upon them, and by the National 
House of Representatives in the analogous 
case of elections for that body wherein 
the constitutionalty of the Michigan 
Soldiers’ Voting Act was upheld. 

The Maine Legislature, on March 24, 
1864, passed an Act for the voting of 
soldiers in the field for presidential elec- 
tors and congressmen, and the next day, 
March 25, submitted a constitutional 
Amendment to enable soldiers out of the 
State to vote for State officers, but not includ- 
ing the presidential electors or congressmen, 
which had just been covered by a mere 
act. It would have been an impertinence 
to have included electors or congressmen 
in the Amendment. 

New Hampshire—sub Public Laws of 
1864—passed a Soldiers’ Voting Act for 
presidential electors and congressmen, 
which the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
that State upheld by an opinion expressly 
declaring that the Constitution of the 
United States alone governed that matter, 
that the act was constitutional although 
in conflict with the State Constitution. 
Opinion unanimous. [45 N. H., p. 607.] 

In Vermont the Justices of the Court, 
Luke P. Poland, C. J., writing the opin- 
ion, settled the same doctrine, holding 
that portion of the Vermont Act which 
extended to State oflicers contrary to 
Constitution of Vermont, but as to the 
presidential electors and congressmen say- 
ing Vermont Constitution would not affect 
it. [37 Vt., Appendix. ] 

In Henry M. Field’s Book on Election 
Law, the Michigan Case is well stated, 
and the House decided the question which 
was in issue upon majority and minority 
reports, that the Michigan Constitution 
could not govern as to the place or man- 
ner of voting for congressmen. Of course, 
in the matter of qualifications of voters 
for congressmen, the rule is that the 
U. 5S. Court adopts the voters of the 
State who vote for State Representatives. 
But as to electors this question does not 
come up. 

There is absolutely no authority the 
other way. 

‘These decisions are of immense value to 
woman suffragists, and the attention of all 
concerned should be called to them, and 
to book and page of Acts cited. I have 
sent a brief of them to Iowa on Saturday. 





In regard to the Annex the Boston | 


Transcript says editorially : 


Harvard will admit the women’s col- | 


lege known as the Harvard Annex as soon 


as the Annex is sufficiently endowed. | 


This may be taken, not as an official an- 


nouncement, but as prophecy, and with! |. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 


reasons sufficient to make it partake of at 
least semi-official certainty. Whoever 
gives the money for the suitable endow- 
ment of the women’s college to make it a 
fit candidate to be a college of the univer- 


My suggestion is that you furnish 
Senator Hoar as soon as possible with the 
citations. EDWIN C. PIERCE. 

Providenee, R. 1. 


+o 
KANSAS EQUAL SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


TOPEKA, KAN., SEPT. 12, 1892. 


We are revelling just now in Kansas in 
sunshine and sunflowers and melons. I 


‘remember that when the spelling-match 


sity, would certainly have the right to | 
| twenty-five years ago, a gentleman par- 
College” has been suggested, out of com- | 


choose its permanent name. ‘*Longfellow 


pliment to the treasurer of the Annex, 
Miss Alice Longfellow, as well as to the 
poet. ‘‘Agassiz College,” in honor of 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, the president of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, would be worthy for sake of a 
great man’s name as well. But there is 
also the chance for the fresh interest 
which comes with a new name into the 
life of a university, and there would be 
plenty of sentiment to associate with the 
name of any generous giver who should 
make her name or his name an enduring 
one in Harvard history by the endowment 
of the Annex. There is time for this 
great good to come by way of somebody’s 
will, certainly; the building fund at Fay 
House needs a few immediate thousands 
to-day more than the eollege neeis hun- 
dreds of endowment thousands to-morrow. 


But if any wise millionaire with a bent | 


for endowing colleges wishes to see to his 
chosen task while still upon earth to enjoy 
the results, he will scarcely found a new 
college for women when he can really 
found one all made to his hand and waiting 
for him in the shadow of the Washington 
Elm at Cambridge. 


Meanwhile, two of the most distin- 
guished women belonging to Eastern col- 
lege circles go this week from the shadows 
of Harvard’s walls to enter upon the work 








craze swept over the United States some 


ticipating in one of these encounters, in a 
certain seaport town in Massachusetts, 
objected to having the work ‘‘cantaloupe” 
given out, on the ground that the agree- 
ment was that only familiar words should 
be selected, and this he declared was not 
familiar east of the State of New York. 
But I assure you it is familiar here, where 
we buy these little balls of the most de- 
licious flavor for ten cents a dozen, and 
reflect as we eat, that, while we may not 
have Boston’s ‘‘culture,”’ Boston hasn't 
our wealth of one of the choicest dainties 
a kind Father has provided. Then the 
multitudes of watermelons in their rich 
green and speckled coats, so abundant 
that each pickaninny can have his heart’s 
desire satisfied, believing that he will 
never be nearer heaven until he com- 
mences climbing the golden stair! 

No more has Boston our glorious sun- 
flowers. A few years since, from my 
chamber window, [ looked out just a few 
yards distant, to a piece of ground em- 
bracing ten acres, that was one solid mass 
of nodding, brilliant, golden beauties— 
the glorious emblem of the sun-flower 
State. But the hand of the destroyer 
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came; the mower with his scythe, fol- 
lowed by the mason with his trowel and 
the carpenter with his saw and hammer; 
and now ‘“Thurston Place,” with its pleas- 
ant homes and croquet grounds and tennis 
courts, has usurped the home of the 
stately flower, save where occasionally a 
house lot not yet built upon is still con- 
trolled by the glowing pre-empters of the 
soil. Beautiful, indeed, they are to look 
upon! 


| 
| 


“But what about that Equal Suffrage | 


Fair?” I fancy you are asking mentally, 
and perhaps would like to add that you 
are much more interested in the progress 
of the suffrage work than in melons and 
sunflowers. I am glad to say that the 
interest is growing. Thanks for your 
admirable suggestion of last week, that 
the farmers be asked to contribute wheat. 
I hope the women all over the State will 
heed it. We cannot have too much of it. 
Almost every day brings news of individ- 
uals or organizations that are preparing 
something to contribute. Of course 
every genuine suffragist in the State is 
planning to give her aid to make it a 
success, and then there are W. C. T. U. 
women who may not be especially inter- 
ested in the principle of suffrage, but who 
will gladly contribute, because of the 
“sweetness and light” (no reflection on 
her avoirdupois intended) of the State 
Superintendent of Scientitic Temperance 
Instruction for that organization—our 
own Mrs. Johns—and it will be a pleas- 
ure to give for her sake. Mrs. Haines, 
one of the district W. C. T. U. presideuts, 
writes that two ofthe Y. Unions of Butler 
County are busy preparing pretty things, 
and doubtless many others are doing the 
same. A friend recently received some 
dainty presents for the fair from her 
nieces in Pennsylvania, contributed not 
because they themselves were suftragists, 
but merely to give pleasure to Auntie, 
who, they knew, had the cause very near 
her heart. And so, in many ways, the 
good work is going on. 

We expect to have for sale sorghum 
sugar manufactured by a woman of our 
State, and perhaps, also, flour from a mill 
owned and operated by a woman. 

Contributious will be gratefully re- 
ceived from any person, either in or out of 
the State, and anything sent to Mrs. T. 
E. Bowman, of this city, will be carefully 
cared for. 

One especially good piece of news is 
that Miss Susan B. Anthony will be with 
us to open the fair, and while she may 
not draw as large a crowd as gathered on 
the street to read the bulletins announc- 
ing the progress of the Corbett-Sullivan 
fight, yet many will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear this famous 
woman. The fair opens the evening of 
Oct. 18. Yours truly, 

OLIVE P. Bray. 


+e 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

While spending afew days at the sea- 
side to close the summer's rest, some added 
reminiscences of Virginia come to mem- 
ory. The University of Virginia, the 
oldest institution of learning in the State, 
has recently opened its doors just a little 
way to the daughters of the South. 
Young ladies can now pursue the uni- 
versity course at home, and if, despite the 
fact that they hear no lectures, and have 
bo help from professors, they succeed at 
the end of the year in passing a satisfactory 
examination, they will be given a certifi- 
cate to that effect. Not a degree which 
Will send them into life equipped for its 
battles, but a certificate that they have 
studied so much. 

Last winter, when the Legislative fight 
was in progress, and the women were 
making such efforts to have the college 
doors open to women and to secure the 
appointments of women physicians to 
Care for the insane women in the institu- 
tions of the State, the following verses 
Were written by Miss Henderson Dainger- 
field. 

Let not the young lady’s masculine 
hame excite surprise or prejudice. She is 
in all respects charmingly feminine. But 
it is quite a Southern fashion to call girl 
babies after father, uncle, or some other 
male relative. 
& graceful belle named Miss William 
Slade; more recently, I have met Miss 
isaac Iredale and Miss Stone Buford. The 
author of these verses is still in her teens. 

WANTED—A PROFESSION AND A PERSONALITY. 
BY HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD. 


We asked that the law would allow us 

To be doctors and lawyers at will. 

With displeasure sufficient to cow us, 
hey bid us to hush and be still. 


They tell us, these lords of creation, 
That chaos will reign supreme when 
© wander thus far from our station ; 

rned professions are only for men. 


For women are sewing and teaching, 
0 Ana cooking and nursing, and then, 
. hark to the gospel they’re preaching, 
They'll let us type-write for the men. 


Woman practise the great art of healing ? 
he thought must be nipped in the bud! 
ya fracture would set her to squealing, 
And she’d faint at the mere sight of blood. 


When I was young I knew | 
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They forget in the scorn they are feeling, 
Female M. D.’s too many to name, 

Throughout this broad country bring healing, 
To many a suffering frame. 


As for law! Who such nonsense is heeding? 
Say these men, with a scandalised *‘Fudge!"’ 
Let woman at home do her pleading, 
With husband for jury and judge. 


But how, then, is woman the gainer, 





lf we bring suit at home if you please? 
To whom shall she go for retainer ? | 
To whom shall she look for her fees ? 


Says the law, ‘After examination 
Is passed any person will be . | 
Admitted to practice,’’ our station 
Isn't that of a person you see. | 


Among criminals, infants, and idiots, 

To be classed, was once wormwood and gall, 
But ‘twas better to be among these lots, 

Than to be not a person at all. 

The clever girls of Virginia, of whom I 


saw sO many, are the best hope of the | 


State in a future of progress and emanci- | 


pation. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Larchmont, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1892. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The women of Muncie, Ind., have organ- 
ized to codperate with the Board of Health | 
in cleaning up the town. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us their 
autumnal Literary Bulletin, full of tempt- | 
ing announcements of new books. | 

The Boston Sunday Herald of Sept. 11 
contained a sketch of Miss Clara Barton | 
and of her work during the Civil War, and 
in the Red Cross Society. 

The Woman's Recorder of Toledo comes | 
out with new type and four more pages, | 
which it will continue to have in future. 
Success to it. 

The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation signalized the first social meet- 
ing of the season last Wednesday by a | 
trip to Franklin Park in the afternoon, 
and an informal tea at Parker’s afterward. 

Mr. and Miss Blackwell have gone to 
Iowa to attend the great meeting of the 
suffragists of the MississippiValiey States. 
‘They will go on to Minneapolis to another | 
meeting arranged there by our good ally, | 
Dr. Martha G. Ripley. 

A Daily Union Signal will be issued 
during the convention of the National W. 
C. 'T. U. at Denver, Col., Oct. 28 to Nov. | 
3. Price, 25 cents, and to subscribers 
who order before Oct. 15, the World’s Fair 
Number of The Advance Guard will be 
sent. 

The Sylva, N. C., Democrat contains an 
obituary notice of the death of Mrs. L. M. 
Merrick, who died at her home August 29. 
The memorial is issued in the name of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Dillsboro, of which Mrs. Merrick was | 
president. She was also superintendent | 
of the Union Sunday school, was esteemed | 
and loved by all who knew her, and by | 
all her death is much regretted. 

A standing offer of fifteen hundred dol- | 
lars per month has been made to the Direc- | 
tors of the Temperance ‘lemple, at Chi- | 
cago, for space in the marble corridor of | 
the rotunda, in which an elegant tobacco 
stand would be established. ‘‘ Never /”’ said | 
Mrs. Carse; ‘‘not if fifty thousand dollars 
were offered; we are not poor enough to 
permit the sale of that vile weed under 
this roof.” 

The first Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion to be formed in New York State was | 
organized at Glens Falls, Sept. 9, with 
Mrs. Orange Ferris as president; Mrs. 
Loyal Davis, secretary; treasurer, Mrs. 
W. Baldwin. In honor of this being the 
first in New York, Mrs. Ellen Foster, 
president of the National Association, 
presented each member with the badge of | 
the association. 

The Chautauquan for October contains, 
among other articles of interest, “A 
Morning with the Rev. Anna Shaw,” by 
Emma Playter Seabury: ‘‘The Prolonga- 
tion of Youthfulness Among Modern 
Women,” by Anne W. Wharton; ‘‘The 
Moral Education Association,” by Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman; ‘“‘Quotations in Dec- 
oration,” by Virginia Huntington Robie; | 
‘Scenes at Mackinac,” by Margaret N. 
Wishard. 

The philanthropist as a man apart—the | 





| 


impassioned pleader for the poor, their go- | 
between with the powerful and the rich— | 
and the patriot as the exponent of his 
country’s wrong,whose advocacy can win 
a freedom from those in power, will soon | 
be figures belonging to past times. To- 
morrow we shall all be in power—the | 
patriot and philanthropist, side by side | 
with the hand-worker and home-keeper, 
aud all titles of the past merged in that 
great, brotherly, world-title, the citizen. 
—Union Signal. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Hospital for 
women and children has a board of sixty 
women managers, and a hospital staff of 
twenty-two women physicians. It is the 
only hospital in Brooklyn where women 
are permitted to practise. I[t has in con- 
nection a training school for nurses, which 
has been doing excellent work under Dr. 
Georgiana D. Reed, the resident physician. 
She has lately resigned, and her place is 
supplied by Miss B. C. Sinnott, a grad- 
uate of the New York Hospital Training 








| School. 


| Frou,” 


Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


- Compound Concentrated Extract of 


Water-White 
Vanilla 


Challenges comparison for 
strength and purity; is made 
only from fine vanilla beans ; 
contains less alcohol than 
any other extract, is smooth 
and agreeable in flavor, and 
perfectly wholesome. 


F our-ounce bottle ( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents. Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully peckes, 1o cents 
additional. 

THEODORE METOALF Co. 

39 Tremont St., Boston. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


‘ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 











The managers of the Hospital 
hope to erect a new building in the course 
of the year. 

The Iowa Library Association numbers 
many women amongits members. At the 
recent annual meeting, Miss Ella Mc- 
Loney, librarian of the Des Moines City 
Library, was elected treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ada North, of Iowa City, secretary. 


| Among the members present were Mrs. 


Mary H. Miller, State Librarian, Mrs. 
Davenport, of Council Bluffs, who has 
probably been longer in the profession 
than any other Iowa librarian ; Miss Craw- 
ford, a clever young lady of Missouri 
Valley, who is at present engaged in cata- 
loguing the St. Louis library, Mrs. Rus- 
sell of the Sioux City Library and Mrs. 
Ridgway of the State University Library. 

Mrs. Erving Winslow’s course of lec- 
tures on “I'he Early English Dramatists,” 
will be given at Pierce Hall, Copley 
Square, Oct. 31, Nov. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21 
and 24, at eleven o’clock. Course sub- 
scriptions, $5. Single lecture, $1. These 
lectures are, in substance, those delivered 
before the University of Pennsylvania 
last season by Mrs. Winslow. Much of 
their material is novel and of great in- 


terest to students of general as well as of | 


John 
AH. 
Pray, 
Sons 
& 
Co. 


| os ° 
| **Old friends, old wine, old books” 
—these are all commended to us as 


of a value not to be equalled. 


Yet there are some old things 
which are distinctly objectionable. 
last 
decided that ‘‘those carpets will do 


Many a lady, who, Spring, 
till Fall,” will undoubtedly readily 
What 
was left undone in the Spring in 


agree with this statement. 


the way of placing new 


CARPETS 


Or 


should now be attended to in 


upholstery goods in the home 
antici- 
social 


pation of Winter’s coming 


‘*functions.”, 





[From the Boston Journal. | 
TO BE RELIED UPON. 


“TI bought it at So-and-So’s and I know it is 
all right.” 

It is worth a good deal for a business concern 
to establish such a feeling of confidence in the 
minds of its customers. One of the cardinal 
principles with representative houses—such, 
for example, as Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & 
Co., the well-known carpet and upholstery 
dealers of 658 Washington Street, opposite 
Boylston Street—is to make none but absolute- 
ly accurate statements to all customers. 

Square dealing always pays. 

















You CANNOT know what there is in the 
market until you have inspected our stock. 


John i. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 





dramatic literature. The illustrative read- | 


ings will lend unique charm to the talks, 
and Mrs. Winslow’s charm as a reader is 
too well known to need commendation. 
Applications for tickets, accompanied by 
check or post-office order, may be made to 
the Treasurer of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, No. 117 School St., Jamaica 
Plain. 





THE TESTIMONIALS 


Published in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are not extravagant, are not ‘‘written up,” 


| nor are they from its employees. They 


are facts, and prove that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses absolute merit, and is 
worthy the full confidence of the people. 





Hoop’s PILus are purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless, effective, but do not 
cause pain or gripe. Be sure to get 
Hood’s. 


—~- - 


Mrs. Porrer and Mr. Bellew will be | 
| seen in the second week of their present | 


engagement at the Globe Theatre in reper- 
toire, which will probably include ‘*Frou 
‘Camille’ and **David Garrick.” 

Manager Stetson has one or two new 
pieces in actiye preparation which it is 
hoped to produce during Mrs. Potter’s and 
Mr. Bellew’s present engagement. 

‘ - ; 


THE first of a series of Sunday evening | 


sacred concerts, which Manager Rice pro- 
poses to give at the Park Theatre during 


the run of *1492,” will be given to-morrow | 
evening. A miscellaneous programme of | 


classical and popular music is promised. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 
5O Large Cups for 20 cents. 














658 Washington Street, 


Opp. Boylston Street. 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Autumn. 


Selections from the Journals of 

H. D. THoREAU. Edited by H. G. O. 

BLAKE. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A book of nice observation and varied interest, 
like previous volumes made up of extracts from 


Thoreau’s Journals on Spring, Summer, and 
Winter. 


The Foot-Path Way. 


By Braprorp Torrey, author of 

‘*Birds in the Bush,” and ‘*A Rambler’s 

Lease.” $1.25. 

A delightful out-door book, written with ad- 
mirable literary skill and humor. Some of its 


chapters describe June in Franconia, Decem- 
ber Out-of-Doors, Five Days on Mount Mans- 


| Flowers and Folks. 


Spare Hours. 
By Joun Brown, M.D. New Edition, 
with a fine portrait, 3 vols., 16mo, $3.00. 


This is an attractive edition of books contain- 
| ing some of the wisest and most delightful 
| essays in English literature, — Rab and his 
| Friends, Marjorie Fleming, Jeems the Door- 
Keeper, Our Dogs, John Leech, etc. 


The House of the Seven 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. | Gables. 





Price 20 cents per pound, which is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every ele- 
ment in its composition is P b naw 
by M. S. AYER, of Boston, a vegetarian for many 


years. 
Directions : Propere the same as coffee, using not 

more than two-thirds as much for he same amount 

of water, or one tablespoonful for two la cups. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 





HAWTHORNE. 
50 cents. 


By NATHANIEL 
Riverside Paper Series. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


field, A Widow and Twins, A Great Blue Heron, | 
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AMUSEMENTS. ' 
HOLLIS STREET 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager. 








Sept. 26, AND WEEK. ; Most important, 


_ JAMES T, POWERS 
| and Superb Comedy Company in 
_A Mad Bargain, 


By John MeNally and Julian Mitchell, 


| 
| MONDAY EVENING, ) 


The most decided success of the current the 
atrical year. 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





| Oct. 3—Droll and delightful “Miss Helyett.”’ 





| 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MK.JOHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 





Commencing Monday, 
Sept. 26. 
Second Week. 


Nirs. Potter 


AND 


Vir. Bellew, 
PARK 


: : "s URPRIS! 
nicos “OE. 


‘1 49 ? 
cal Burlesque, 


Brilliant Costumes! Fretty Girls! 
Gorgeous Scenery! Grand Cast! 
Every Evening at7.45. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager . 








in a superb produc- 
tion of Barnet & 
Pflueger’s Histori- 





Sept. 25 — First of Rice’s Sunday Concerts. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Week of Sept. 26. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
The New Musical Comedy, 


‘*THE VOODOO,’’ 


or The Lucky Charm, with Thos. E. Murray and 
a Great Company. 





eee eee rere 

















FOR 


Churches and Choirs, 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 50c. 
100 devotional pieces for men’s voices. 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 


By F. G. Barnett, Musical Director, Yale College. 
Postpaid, #140. 
Solos, duets and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, $31. 3% sacred duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


Paper, #1. 


39 songs, 160 pages. 
A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for so 
prano, mezzo soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS 


208 pages. 81, prepaid, or 39 per doz., not prepaid. 
Mr. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever pub- 
lished. One half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 80 cents, prepaid, or $7.20 per doz., 
not prepaid. 
Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. 
| 208 pages. 81, prepaid, or 89 per doz., not prepaid. 


| The best original and selected anthems, with entirely 
| new arrangements. 


| PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 


| 192 pages. #1, prepaid, or 89 per doz., not prepaid. 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO. 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
#9 per dozen, not prepaid. 


6) hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, sen- 
tences, tunes, etc., for quartets and choruses. 


Gabriel’s New & Selected Anthems 


By Charles H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1, prepaid, 
¥ or $9 per doz., not prepaid. Specimen copies 
mailed for #1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 








C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Breadway, N.Y. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SUSPENSE. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


Heart sickness, that of old the wise man knew, 

Despite his wisdom, creepeth like a pall 

Over the opulent springtime, quenching all 

The sunshine, and the verdure, and the blue, 

Into one gray monotony of hue. 

I hear from budding boughs the thrushes call ; 

From beaded spray the tinted blossoms fall 

Upon the long lush grasses wet with dew ; 

And all this harmony of light and song,— 

These swift cloud-shadows, purpling hill and 

wold, 

These emerald spaces betwixt leaves of gold,— 

Strike on my dull brain with a sense of wrong. 

Spring to a sad heart, suddenly grown cold, 

Seems a vain story, tedious told and long. 
Utica, Mich. 





+r 


For the Woman's Journal. 
ONCE UPON A TIME. 


HY H. H. D. 





In the kingdom of our childhood 
How we loved each rhyme, 

And each oft-told tale beginning 
“Once upon a time.” 


Now we hold as no less precious 
Thoughts of youth’s sweet prime, 

And the blessed, golden season 
Once upon a time. 


Discord then had never mingled 
Witb our heart's glad chime; 
Life was harmony and gladness, 

Once upon a time. 


Hands were free, then, for life's labors ; 
Feet were strong to climb; 

Hearts were full of brave ambitions 
Once upon a time. 


Then no doubts were ever blended 
In life’s happy rhyme, 

Love was true and lovers faithful, 
Once upon a time. 


Shall we mock at those who teach us 
Life is still sublime? 
Ah, how very fair we thought it, 
Once upon a time! 
Culpeper, Va. 


_ ~@2> — 


AT SUNSET. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





The shadows grow and deepen round me; 
I feel the dew-fall in the air; 

The muezzin of the darkening thicket, 
I hear the night-thrush call to prayer. 


The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from mine; 
Alone I go to meet the darkness 
Across an awful boundary line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet, 

What waits me in the land of strangeness? 
What face shall smile? What voice shall 

greet ? 

What space shall awe, what brightness blind me, 
What thunder roll of music stun ? 

What vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun ? 


I shrink from unaccustowed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voicéd strain ; 
Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again! 


Mine be the joy of soul communion, 

The sense of spiritual strengto renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 


No fitting ear is mine to listen 
An endless anthem’s rise and fall ; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 


For love must needs be more than knowledge. 
What matter if I never know 

Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy, 
Or colder Sirius white as snow ? 


Forgive my human words, O Father! 
1 go Thy larger truth to prove; 

Thy mercy shall transcend my longings ; 
I seek but love, and Thou art Love. 


I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe in Thy sheltered goodness still, 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 

Made perfect in Thy holy will. 


+o 


CLARISSA’S PRIVATE FORTUNE. 


BY REBA GREGORY PRELAT. 





Clarissa had the sweetest little lisp in 
the world, short golden hair, and round 
baby-blue eyes, and her complexion was 
like old-fashioned strawberries and cream. 
Her figure was lithe and slender, meas- 
uring in height just five feet one. She 
looked for all the world like a painter’s 
ideal of “sweet sixteen.” Her twenty- 
eight years of actual existence, her hus- 
band and her three children were, there- 
fore, a surprise to strangers. 

She had lived in Connington all her 
life, and so people there did not find her 
marvellous, although they had grown to 
feel her pretty ways quite as a possession 
of their own. 

As staunch Georgians, they had faintly 
objected to her marrying a Northern man, 
who brought himself and his money to 
help their milling interests. William Col- 
vin was his name, and as he came from 
Philadelphia, it was confidently supposed 
that he was of distinguished Quaker 


origin. Any one less likely to say ‘‘thee 


and thou” could not be imagined. 





A practical, masterful individual he 
proved to be—of business ability and 
courtly manners. He was influential in 
the council, important in the vestry, ig- 
nored nowhere. He was devoted to 
Clarissa, and extravagantly proud of her. 
She was the chief ornament of his suc- 
cessful life, and he cherished her as the 
Hindu does the gem in the forehead of 
his idol. He thought of her most ten- 
derly, and managed the fortune her father 
had left with the greatest care. He began 
by regarding her as a superlatively fasci- 
nating child, and as he was ‘‘set in his 
ways,” as they say in the North, he never 
changed his opinion. 

Clarissa did not lose that infantine lisp, 
and it neutralized the effect of the most 
sensible things she said. If she had faded 
from beauty before his eyes, as many 
women do at the advent of motherhood, 
he might have understood her better. In 
reality, she was a clever and thoughtful 
woman, but handicapped by circum- 
stances. Her children obeyed her, but peo- 
ple said they were born good, and Clarissa 
did not argue the matter. Her household 
went smoothly, but people said it ‘tran 
itself.” She dressed tastefully at small 
expense, but people said ‘she looked well 
in anything.” 

When her husband talked business with 
his friends she listened intently, and now 
and then she had made suggestions. 
Strange to say, these suggestions had ac- 
tually proved practicable, and Mr. Colvin 
had observed to her, with a fond smile: 
‘Out of the mouths of babes!” 

Clarissa had responded to the smile. 
She only meant to have her plan adopted, 
and did not care for the credit of it. 

Her father had been a Southern Colonel 
in the civil war, a notable man in many 
ways, for he had financially recovered 
from the terrible shock which left so many 
bankrupt. Now and then there would 
come over Clarissa’s face an expression 
which made her look like her deceased 
parent, but it was only an occasional old 
gentleman who would notice it. 

Her money had been Strictly settled 
upon herself, ‘‘free from conjugal con- 
trol,’’ so the legal instrument read; but 
thus far, her part of the management had 
been the mere signing of papers. She 
always read them over with the utmost 
care, and an entrancing pucker in her 
forehead. 

‘‘Why bore yourself, dearest ?”’ her hus- 
band sometimes said. ‘‘You can never 
make out whether you are the party of 
the first part or the party of the second 
part.” 

‘*f am always the party of the second 
part where you are concerned,” she an- 
swered, meekly, ‘‘but it amuses me to look 
them over.” 

Colvin was famous for his dinner 
parties, and he never missed an opportu- 
nity of giving one in honor of a distin- 
guished stranger. On a certain Tuesday 
morning he said to Clarissa: ‘“‘By the 
way, sweetheart, invite some people to 
meet Dillingforth on Thursday. He is 
going to run down to Connington on 
business.” 

“Oh, Will! that horrid man with the 
Face!” 

‘**He couldn’t very well be a man with- 
out one, could he?’ her spouse replied, 
laying his hand caressingly on the golden 


hair. 
**You know I told you I hated his face 


from the newspaper cuts; and Mrs. Aimes 
has a photograph that is just as bad. She 
met him in Chicago when she went with 
Mr. Aimes, last fall.” 

‘*He is a handsome man, Clarissa, and 
has treated me with great courtesy. 
What do you object to?” 

Clarissa put her head on one side. **Oh, 
yes, he has a straight nose and thin lips 
and a fine figure and all that; but dress 
him up in red and he would look like 
Mephistophiles.”’ 

However, she saw that all things were 
in readiness for the dinner, and invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Aimes to meet Mr. Dilling- 
forth. She dressed herself in a white 
china silk, which looked like the simplest 
gown in the world. It was, as a point of 
fact, a “‘creation,” framed to accentuate 
Clarissa’s peculiar infantile loveliness. 
There were bewildering little tucks in a 
baby yoke, and a broad sash, while a sprig 
of sweet mignonette served as sole deco- 
ration. 

It happened that she was alone to re- 
ceive the guest of honor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Aimes had not arrived, and her husband 
was upstairs putting the finishing touches 
to his toilet. 

“Mr. Dillingforth,”” she murmured in 
greeting, as she advanced to meet him. 

‘“*Why, my dear, you astonish me,” re- 
turned the gentleman. “I had under- 
stood that all of Colvin’s children were 
‘wee tots,’ but you are quite a big girl, 
Miss Colvin—indeed a real young lady.” 

Clarissa drew herself up to her full 
height, which was not much of an alti. 
tude at best, and said in her most impres- 
sive marner: ‘lam Mr. Colvin’s wife.” 


. . . . . . 





The dinner passed off pleasantly, and 


as there were only two ladies present, the 
business project which had brought Mr. 
Dillingforth to Connington was freely dis- 
cussed. 

Clarissa, at dessert, looked up and asked | 
with her fascinating lisp: 

“Is it a trust company ?” 

Mr. Aimes could not suppress a smile. 

‘“*What do you know about trust com- 
panies?” he asked playfully. 

“*I know that they sometimes betray the 
trust placed in them,” she replied, and 
there was a general laugh. 

After the guests had gone, she spoke to 
her husband. ‘I hope that you are not 
going in with Mr. Dillingforth in this new 
scheme.” 

“*T shall certainly go into it, dearest. It 
will be a good thing in many ways, and 
will help to develop the country.” 

‘The country is being developed, Will, 
slowly but surely, by the citizens and 
farmers. It will be a good thing to get 
capital and have it distributed, I know, 
but the company which Mr. Dillingforth 
wants to have is a selfish and cruel one.” 

‘*Nonsense, Clarissa! What you call 
cruelty is business. I shall certainly be 
a large stockholder in the company.” 

‘*Have you promised—given your word 
for—for—any amount?” 

‘*No, dear, not until to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock. ‘There will be a fina) and official 
meeting at Aimes’ oflice.”’ 

**How many thousand were you going 
to use?” 

Colvin hesitated, but as she seemed to 
ask only out of curiosity, he named an 
amount exceedingly large. It seemed to 
make little impression on her, and he was 
presently asleep. 

Mr. Colvin sat with a party of gentle- 
men in Mr. Aimes’ office. Dillingforth 
was explaining his proposition, and all 
his words were received with much enthu- 
siasm. 

One of the clerks entered with a note 
and delivered it to Colvin. [t read thus: 

**Come out to me, dear Will, for I must 
see you. CLARISSA.” 

He left the room hastily, with a sense 
of fright. It must have been some serious 
reason that would induce his wife to dis- 
turb him at such a time. The sunshine 
was very warm and clear as it lighted 
up the handsome equipage, and Clarissa 
seemed herself the embodiment of summer 
and innocence. Her two boys were on 
the front seat, and the nurse (an impor- 
tant person of Irish extraction, in a French 
cap) sat beside her, and held the little 
baby. 

Clarissa’s dress was white, and her 
broad leghorn hat was trimmed with a 
profusion of wild roses. She looked like 
the elder sister of her children, as Dilling- 
forth had imagined. 

‘*Will, do excuse me for disturbing you, 
dear, but | want you to promise me that 
you will not join in this new company. 
It is making a great deal of feeling among 
our poor people here. ‘They say the com- 
pany will import foreign labor, and”— 

“So it will. It will be better and 
cheaper; and, moreover, it is no one’s 
business how we propose to manage our 
affairs. ‘he concern will control North- 
ern capital enough to be independent of 
the slow Southern opinion. You have a 
woman’s natural timidity, my darling, 
and an undue reverence for what people 


” 


The baby-blue eyes were downcast as 
he spoke; but there was a gleam in them 
which, if she had raised them, would have 
been disagreeably suggestive of the fight- 
ing Colonel who had been her progenitor. 
She made a last stand for the continuance 
of that tender role which she had played 
for ten years. 

‘Won't you give it up for my sake, Will 
—whether it is sensible or not?” 

She raised her eyes at this, all the anger 
gone out of them, and nothing but a 
pleading softness visible. 

“No, Clarissa; under no circumstances 
ean I listen to you. It is my duty to 
make as much money as possible for you 
and your children, and I must, of course, 
exercise my own judgment.” 

Clarissa bent over and kissed the baby ; 
then she suddenly sprang from the car- 
riage and stood beside him on the pave- 
ment. ‘‘Come into the square,” she said, 
“I must speak to you alone.” 

*“*Some other time, Clarissa. 
waiting for me now.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, how- 
ever, and he followed her. She stopped 
under the shade of the first large tree. 

‘*William, these poor people, of whom 
you speak so disdainfully, are my people, 
and they were my father’s before me. I 
have calculated your resources, and I 
know much more of your affairs than you 
imagine. You cannot take the amount of 
stock which you propose, except by the 
use of my money. I have tried to make 
you feel as if I had none; I have subordi- 
nated my judgment to yours while it was 
good. You are blind to the consequences 
of this venture, and you shall not embark 


They are 


| as we speak to a pretty child when it 





upon it.” 


Mr. Colvin was thunderstruck ; the con- 
trast between Clarissa’s appearance and | 
her words made the latter seem incredible. 

**What will you do about it?’ he asked, 


wants the moon. 

‘*My fortune was left ‘free from conju- 
gal control.’ I have been obliged to sign 
all papers connected with it; no transfer 
of money can be made without my signa- 
ture.” 

‘*And then?” queried her husband. 

His patronizing tone irritated her. For 
the first and last time in her natural life, 
she pronounced the letter S without a lisp. 

**T shall not sign.” 

Her father had gone up the mountain | 
in the terrible charge at Gettysburg; he 
had been wounded at Chickamauga and 
Bull Run; he had never been truly ‘“re- 
constructed”; and the last words of his 
wandering mind had been: ‘Hold on to 
the flag, boys, till I come.” ‘The soul 
which risked death for its chosen cause 
was alive in his daughter. 

After her declaration, there was silence 
for a time under the green trees. ‘The 
husband and wife faced each other for the 
first struggle of their married life. He 
was the expression of massive strength— 
she of fragile beauty. 

“T brought you a telegram,” she added 
softly, ‘‘which will explain your with- 
drawal to those men. You will hardly 
like to say that your wife refuses to 
coéperate with you—besides, knowing me, 
they would not believe you. You can 
simply say that you cannot raise some 
money which you felt you were abso- 
lutely sure of last night. ‘This telegram 
can be the apparent reason. You can say 
that I brought it to you.” 

He was too overpowered still to answer. 
He was bitterly angry in his heart, and if 
she had lost her smiling composure he 
might have spoken roughly to her. 

‘*You will regret this,” he said at last, 
quite slowly, but with an accent of men- 
ace. 

Then the smiling composure fled, and 
Clarissa answered him in a way which 
made him feel as if he had never known 
her before. , 

‘That I shall regret this is impossible, 
William Colvin; but you may easily lay 
up for yourself such hideous memories as 
to make your life a long regret. If you 
can condescend to make me wretched for 
one instant on account of this matter—if 
you dare to allow a question of money to 
come between us, then you are capable of 
much that is worse. Would you try to 
mar my married life, because I exercise 
the right of a free citizen in a free country 
in doing as I will with my own? If so, 
then I have married the thing on earth I 
most despise—a coward. If you mention 
this subject to me again, if you change 
toward me in any way, you will repent it. | 
You have had your warning.” 

She left him where he stood, and walk- 
ing rapidly to the carriage, was driven 
immediately home. 

When Mr. Colvin reached home at eight 
o’clock, he was prepared for a scene, and 
was astonished to hear Clarissa’s sweet 
voice singing to the baby: 


By, Baby Bunting, 

Papa’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap his Baby Bunting in. 


Mr. Colvin walked sullenly to the door, 
half-believing he should see an indignant 
Roman matron in the place of his ‘‘doll 
wife.” 

Clarissa called to him: **Oh, Will, do 
come aud hold this baby! He is cross 
and won’t go to nurse, and he is so heavy. 
You take him, and I'll sing to him.” 

It is difficult to refuse a request of this | 
sort. Colvin had felt all day that he was | 
beaten. He trembled at the idea of losing 
all the exquisite tenderness that Clarissa 
had thrown around his daily life; he 
dreaded to shatter the ideal that had 
lasted so long. Yes, take it all together, 
he was more afraid of Clarissa than of 
Dillingforth. He had some knowledge of 
human nature, and he had gained still 
more since that morning. He realized that 
he must heed his wife’s warning or pay 
the penalty. 

Had Clarissa taken ground less high, | 
that little matter of business might have 
become a family skeleton. 


Three years rolled on, and the subject 
was never mentioned between them. Mr. 
Aimes grew gray and careworn, though 
he seemed materially prosperous. Dil- 
lingforth came often to Connington, and 
had been heard to remark that Colvin 
‘shad little command of ready money.” 

Five years passed, and ‘“‘hara times” 
began to press upon the country at large. 

One night Mr. Aimes’ mills caught fire 
mysteriously and burned to the ground. 
Two weeks later, the new company’s 
works were demolished. 

It was plain that Colvin was growing 
restless and uneasy. 

‘“*I can searcely sleep xt night in these 
unsettled times,” he said to Clarissa. ‘I 
am constantly dreading that our property 
may go next.” 




















_— 


Then Clarissa broke the seal of silence, 

“Remain in peace,” she said. “wy, 
have not oppressed the poor. But, if | 
had consented to your taking part in thar 
scheme, five years ago, our mills would 
probably have been the first to go." 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN cul. 
CAGO. 





Mary Darrow Olsen writes from Chicago to 
the N. Y. Nation: 

I read with compunction “KE. L. M.*s” 
communication of August 18, in which he 
attributes the small per cent. of boys who 
complete the grammar and high schoo] 
course in the Chicago schools to the fact 
that the great majority of the teachers 


| are women, and ‘‘boys don't like petticoat 


government.’’ While he does not advise 
that women be eliminated as a whole from 
the public schools—for he admits that 
they show a peculiar fitness for the places 
with small salaries attached—he urges 
that for the good of the ‘future voter” 
they be no longer retained in the best- 
salaried positions. He trembles to see 
them holding principalships, he trembles 
more to see them hoiding grammar prin- 
cipalships, and he trembles most to see 
them holding principalships in those 
schools having a thousand or more pupils, 
where their presence, he freely asserts, is 
the great and potent factor in driving the 
boys out of the higher grades. 

Now, with the memorable Gradgrind, I 
want facts. I have therefore collected 
facts, and herewith respectfully submit 
them for the delectation of ‘*E. L. M.'s” 
imaginative mind. 

Chicago has one hundred and _ six 
grammar school principals; forty-one are 
women, sixty-five are men. From those 
schools in charge of what ‘E. L. M.” 
speaks of as college-bred men of broad 
ideas, working for small pay and small 
appreciation (save in their own inner con- 
science), 38 per cent. of the graduates of 
last year were boys; while from those in 
charge of fussy, fidgety, elderly, nervous, 
unliterary, unscientific oll women, desti- 
tute of culture or broad ideas, but with a 
good political pull, 40 per cent. of the 
graduates were boys. ‘The twelve largest 
grammar schools of Chicago have an at- 
tendance of 1,500 pupils, and upwards; 
six of these have a man at the helm, 38 1-2 
per cent. of whose graduates were boys; 
while the other six, towed along by these 
same old women, with enfeebled bodies 
and uncultured minds, graduated classes 
of which 45 per cent. were boys. In ten 
grammar schools more boys than girls 
completed the course; six of these were 
in charge of women, four of men. The 
school which graduated the largest per- 
centage of boys, 60 per cent., was in 
charge of a woman. ‘The school presided 
over by the gentleman whom the Demo- 
crats honored with the nomination for 
County Superintendent, and who stands 
admittedly high in his profession, gradu- 
ated one boy and fifteen girls. 

Now, if these facts prove anything, 
they prove that women as principals of 
large schools are more successful than 
men in keeping boys in school. I do not 
believe, however, that they prove any- 
thing except that sex cuts a very small 
figure in the public schools. Not all the 
virtues are concentrated in either sex, and 
it is not a sign of growth to cling to the 
old customs and prejudices of a hundred 
years ago, when we may live in the light 
and progress of the nineteenth century. 





PEOPLE FIND 


Tuat it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood - purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AY ER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eezema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 


AYER’'S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5- 


Cures others, will cure you 
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PITH AND POINT. 

Every rose is an autograph from the 
nand of Almighty God.— Theodore Parker. 

Probably nothing is harder than for a 
mother to train her boy to abhor vices 
and habits of which his father is guilty.— 
Jowa Messenger. 

Iam happy to note that the girl of the 
rising generation is learning that to suc- 
cumb to weakness is not a sign of lady- 
hood. She does not jump ona chair at 
sight of a mouse, scream when she meets 
a cow in a country road, or cover her face 
and shudder at mention of a snake. 
is proud of being afraid of nothing, of 
having a good appetite, and of the ability 
to sleep as soundly as a tired and healthy 
child.—Marion Harland in Housekeeper's 
Weekly. 

[can understand, without sharing, the 
misgivings of those who fear that, when 
the vote drops from woman’s hand into 
the ballot«-box, the beauty and sentiment, 
the bloom and sweetness of womankind 
will go with it. But in this matter it 
seems to me that we can trust Nature. 
Stronger than statutes or conventions, 
she will be conservative of all that the 
true man loves and honors in woman.— 
J. G. Whittier. 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content to 
be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy ex- 
pects, prejudice the choice of a single 
one who wishes to be a woman, and do 
what her conscience requires?— George 
William Curtis. 


Let us try to touch other lives on the 
positive and helpful side. ‘Share with 
me your beliefs; I have doubts enough of 
my own,” said Goethe. Do not talk of 
your ailments, your worries, your disap- 
pointments, your blues. Do not add these 
by communication to the troubles of your 
fellows, and thus help them to despond- 
ency. ‘Tell of the truth you have had 
the vision of, of the unexpected good that 
has befallen you, of the sunshine that has 
bespread your path. Life hath its trouble- 
some side, but it only becomes the greater 
part of life through our persistent con- 
templation of it to the exclusion of what 
is brighter. And that bad habit weakens 
the nerve and sinew of our best energies 
by robbing us of cheerfulness and hope. 
—NSunday School Times. 


ee 


The recent entrance of the Chicago 
Legal News (Mrs. Myra Bradwell editor) 
upon its twenty-fifth volume was marked 
by a reminiscent editorial. In comparing 
the conditions at the time the Legal News 
was started with those of to-day, the 
News says, among other things: 


Then there was not a woman in the 
city of Chicago who was an expert short- 
hand or type-writer. To-day they are 
numbered by the thousand, and there are 
but few law firms in the city doing an 
extensive business that do not have one 
or more women employed either as clerks, 
shorthand or type-writers, and quite a 
number are in active practice at the bar. 
Women were refused admission into 
sarey all the great universities and col- 
leges in the country; neither could they 
be admitted to the bar, be appointed nota- 
ries public, vote or hold any office under 
the school laws of this State. The earn- 
ings of the wife of a drunken and worth- 
less, insolvent husband could be taken 
from her and her starving children, under 
4 garnishee sued out by the grasping 
creditors of the husband. We rejoice that 
sO many occupations and professions have 
been opened to women, and take pleasure 
in the thought that we have aided, to the 
extent of our ability, to bring about the 
result, and hope to live to see the day 
when the liberty of pursuit shall be tri- 
umphant, not only in Illinois, but in 
every State in the Union, and every man 
and woman shall stand on an equality 
before the law. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SOWING AND REAPING STORY. 


The Wind was blowing very hard one 
day, and as it blew it whispered to the 
little seeds that Jack Frost was coming, 
and if they wanted his help in getting out 
of Jack’s way, he would blow them into 
& good hiding-place. 

The little seeds were only too glad of 
such a kind offer; so the Wind blew and 
blew, and helped the little seeds to run 
into little holes and cracks, and to nestle 
up close to their friends, the trees. 

One seed, whom his brothers and sisters 
called Brownie, ran away up on a rock on 
the side of a hill. 

The Wind called him to come down, 
telling him that he might freeze, but he 
would not. He said he liked to be up so 
high, because he could see so far away, 
and look down at his friends. 


She | 
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to come down, but he only laughed at 
them, and shook his little brown night- 
cap. Jack Frost came by that very night, 
and seeing the little seed out on the cold 
rock instead of in a nice warm bed, said 
to the Wind, who came along with him, 
‘*This little fellow ought not to be away 
up here in the cold; he will freeze.” The 
Wind told old Jack about the seed, and of | 
how he had tried to get him to come down 


with his brothers and sisters, and that he. | 


would not do it, and Jack shook his head 
sadly, and said he was very much afraid 


something would happen to the little fel- , 


| low in his cold bed on the stone. 





Brownie had not gone to sleep ; he heard 
what Jack Frost said, and, oh, dear, how 
frightened he was! He drew his night- 
cap close around his head and shivered. 
Soon, however, he went to sleep for his 
long Winter’s nap. Jack Frost came and 
went, nipping the trees, and the children’s 
noses and toes, and sometimes sending 
the great white snow blanket to cover up 
the tiny seeds in the ‘big brown bed,” to 
keep them warm until Springtime. 
last the Spring began slowly to come, 
chasing Jack Frost away, because his 
work was done, warming the earth, and 
waking up the seeds, who began to shake 
off their night-caps and go to work, put- 
ting on their pretty green leaf dresses. 
As soon as they put out their first little 
leaves, they looked anxiously up to see if 
their brother on the rock had awakened. 
No, he was still sound asleep. When the 
Wind came along they asked him please 
to go up and shake Brownie, and try to 
waken him. The Wind said he would try, 
and went to him, shook him gently, and 
awoke him. He looked around very sleep- 
ily, and said he had nobody to help him, 
and he could not work alone, so he 
thought he would go back to sleep. 

The Wind said he and his friends would 
be his helpers, if he would work hard for 
himself. 

Little Brownie was very glad, and 
promised to do his part if he only had a 
good snug bed to get warm and comfort- 
able in before he began his pleasant task. 

The Wind promised him a bed, and 
began to blow, and blew and blew until 
he had blown up quite a number of earth- 
workers, to make a bed for him. He also 
asked a Stream that ran down the hill to 
bring some earth along with him for 
Brownie. The Stream was glad to help, 
and ran singing down to where the seed 
lay, carrying some nicedamp earth. The 
sun came and warmed the little bed, and 
he was soon able to wake up and get off 
his night-cap. The Raindrops asked to 
help the Wind, the Stream and the Sun- 
shine in this good work, and sent the 
nicest, warmest little drops of water to 
Brownie. 

When he peeped up, it was late in the 
Spring, and he was surprised to see how 
very tall his brothers and sisters were 
down below. 

He worked very hard, but he never 
grew so tall as they were; but he made a 
nice resting-place for the butterflies, and 
a cool, shady bower for the squirrels, 
when he spread up his little green um- 
brella leaves. And in the Fall he had 
plenty of seed to give the birds as they 
stopped to see him.—Xindergarten Maga- 
zine. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘*What wing of the army did you belong 
too, Col. Vet?’ ‘*The one that flew off.” 


Father—That cat made an awful noise 
in the back garden last night. Arnold— 
Yes, father; I think that since he ate the 
canary he thinks he can sing.— Tit-Bits. 


‘Brother Bylins is eloquent in prayer,” 
said one member of the congregation to 
another, ‘“‘but I don’t think he is very 
liberal when the contribution-box passes. 
‘“*No; his offerings to the Lord are con- 
fined almost entirel y to suggestions.” 


First Student—How did you get on in 
your examination? Second Student — 
Badly! 
of the professors was hard of hearing, so 
that I had to repeat in a very loud tone 
everything I did not know. — Fliegende 
Blitter. 


The story is told of an eminent divine 
and his bright boy that is not devoid of 
instructiveness. The father hada way of 
saying to his son, when leaving home, 
‘*Remember whose boy you are.” The lad 
one day turned the tables by calling out 
to his father, ‘‘Good-by, papa; remember 
whose father you are.” —Ezaminer. 


The American had just told the English- 
man ajoke. The latter did not laugh. ‘I 
suppose,” said the American caustically, 
‘you will see the point of that joke about 
day after to-morrow and laugh then?” 
‘‘My dear boy,”’ drawled the Englishman, 
“5 : the point of that joke and laughed 
at it four years ago when I was in India.” 
—Life. 


It is well for a dealer to know some- 
thing of the nature and origin of the 
articles in which he deals. A grocer in a 
Western city put the following placard 
upon a ay A of maple sugar which he 
exposed for sale: 

GENUINE MAPLE SUGAR 
FROM THE 
PUREST JUICE OF THE CANE. 


His brothers and sisters begged Brownie 


At | 


And, to add insult to injury, one | 
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and Paints which stain 

the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 
e Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, ‘Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 


or glass package with every purchase. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jovr- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
| or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

} Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
| of the same kind, at Woman's Journnat Office, 
| or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
| for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednab D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


nes Freeman 
James F 


by George 





TRAIN LOADED WITH STOVE POLISH. 


Last week, Messrs. Morse Bros., pro- 
prietors of the well-known Rising Sun 
Stove Polish, filled orders from two cus- 
tomers in the West for twenty-three car- 
loads of stove polish. As each car con- 
tained 400 gross, weighing 15 tons, the 
shipment to these two houses was 9,200 
gross, or 345 tons. The immense business 
| done by this firm is a monument to the 
industry and high grade of goods for 
which they have earned a reputation at 
home and abroad. 


—>—- 





Joseru Rusy, of Columbia, Pa., suf- 
fered from birth with scrofula humor, 
till he was perfectly cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the aay vey 8 knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure . Sent by mail. Soldin Tt —-. 
Sample Free. M R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy Bt yk 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


A young woman wishing to study moticine needs 
Good security given for money. Address 


P.O. Box 158, Arlington Heights, Mass, 
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DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot- -Forged,”’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ 


length they are the E 











HORSESHOE NAILS. 


“‘clipped.’? In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
down cold to the proper thickness. From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
to form a point. This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 
resulting in possible lockjaw and death. oe el 


Examine the nails in pone geen shoeing box. 
ot-Forge utnam. If they show marks of the shear 

point, avoid them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. eee er eee 

Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,““The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free.Send 0c for packing. 


! PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.”’ 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it’ —80 says one of our competitors. 





Putnam Nails are tue best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


and 


If their edges are smooth for the whole 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The ouly Regular Medical College in sone 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians -~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. ore. ad attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice 


Specialty : ‘DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session qqenes Or October Ist; enfins g Mee, 1898 
Three years’ graded co Lectures, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruct be. maStudents 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ad York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMeY br BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


—— ose diseases which disturb the nervous 
as been convenient erngneets for 
siving "EL ECTRICAL =, POR 


simple or medicated, as the nay regu ae C4 a 
thorough diagnosis of the | patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During Fe | preswee she has 
one no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
—! to these baths for Neuralgi gia, Rheumatism, or 
~. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
aan 80 a thorough Medical Electrician. 
‘Advice given. and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Huurs, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex 
cepted. Take elevator. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Lake Champlain Route 


FOR 


Adirondacks and Montreal | 





On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


‘Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS. 
10.30 A. M., MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars run through to 
Burlington, Vt., Plattsburg, N. Y., and Montreal, P. Q., 
without change. 

For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 250 Washington St., or at Passenger Station, 
Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS QUANTED for the Biography 

f Miss Anna ELLA C. wiv gather of the plan of 
THE Li ips 5 A ae N. The work is now 
completed, and aed by cee. The 
phy is oy in the saeavente of Miss Carroll, 
an compiled from famil, pene Congressional records” 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 





ANTED—Throughout New England , ladie 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 

students especially adapted for this works 

Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 





Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 





‘A Bonanza for Writers! 


TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 





Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
*, Geor "Ke William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 

homas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
ae Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey he, 
Edward W Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, ) 4, Frank slie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal Wilder, Tom mm, Fred. 
Lyster, Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill ,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
ogg | to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 

Ply. It gee meets the wants of es writers 

hirsting for literary fame. Price, $1 ent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LirT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints aaa eness, 


KeENIG Constipati adach Pil 

‘onst ipa on, Headache, es. 
ee Gy 
BROWN & CO.'S: 7: 51 ny 
' WINE OF COCA. TONIC and stimu- 
ant. a bottie. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HvuTcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


sof the H Cotton Exchange and 
Chamb fc ’ 


Mw. b 








Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tenting Sate and Business Firms of 
e > 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar I Plantations. povoctments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


Beautu, Plumpness and Health 
0. P. Brow 


TISSUE BUILDER 


beautifies the skin and feeds the 
a preventing the shrink- 
w 


roduces 5 
ot a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
hungry for sourenens Y4+4 
© & spong Drugg: 

mail, $1. Send luc. for SAMPLE 
with y’s paper illus. Seven 

Ages of Woman’s Life and devoted to the care of Face 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J 


G iLASSES, | 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low- 
est prices in N. OPH- 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or. 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 357. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DOR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Prockies mn ~~ ~J 
Eaver-Beses, heads, 
Sunburn and "Tan, = restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- <= 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all a. & per-Ss 
fectly harmless t all druggists orS 
mailed for S@ cents. Send for circular. ~~ 






























G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO.”O 


Malvina Ch tin 








Bare ad other bh 
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A CHANCE SYMPOSIUM. 


Subject: The “‘Wishiness of Washiness,”’ and 
the ‘‘Boshiness of Bokkyness.”’ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last Monday morning, the morning on 
which I received my WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
(which I do not see how any woman can 
do without, and no one would, who had 
taken it a year on that $1.50 a year trial 
subscription), I dropped into the office of 
a bright, well-educated, reading business 
woman, and before I could do my errand, 
I was accosted with: 

‘‘Oh, have you read the ‘Wishiness of 
Washiness,’ in the last Woman’s Column! 
I suppose it is taken from the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and I know you take that; 
isn’t it good? ‘The ‘Wishiness of Washi- 
ness’ and the Boshiness of Bokkyness! 
Just the terms to express the superlative 
of the silliness of Mr. Bok’s editorials on 
the woman question in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Is it possible that any woman 
can swallow them without disgust? And 
what a pity, too, that a paper, in which 
there are some really good things, should 
be defaced by such silliness! Doesn’t 
Mr. Bok think he has ‘squelched’ thou- 
sands of the noblest, best educated, and 
most intelligent women in the world, and 
men, too, and the cause by his excommu- 
nication?—‘Let me say that your so- 
called cause of Woman’s Rights, whatever 
you may mean by the term, is one which 
finds absolutely no sympathy with the 
women of good judgment in this country 
Why, this is like one of the interdicts or 
bulls of excommunication of the Church 
in olden times, forbidding fire, food or 
shelter to a heretic or one who had dared 
read the Bible!” 

‘Just the same thing is this to-day. 
Don’t you see how history repeats itself?” 
chimed in another voice. ‘And his ex- 
communication will do just as much good 
as did those of a Pope or a Bishop a little 
while ago. Mr. Bok has done a real ser- 
vice to the cause he thought he had 
squelched with his editorial bull. Be- 
sides, he has enriched our language by 
bringing into it several new words, better 
than any we had before, to express the 
extreme silliness of his arguments and 
sentiments. Really, he could not do a 
better thing than to turn a campaign lec- 
turer for woman suffrage, with a lecture 
made up of extracts from his editorials 
on this subject; but the question is, 
where would Mr. Bok be after the cam- 
paign was over? What are those lines in 
Goldsmith’s ‘Elegy on a Mad Dog,’ of 
which this reminds me? I haven’t read 
or thought of those verses for years, but 
the jingle comes back to me now, about 
the dog who, to ‘gain his private ends, 


Went mad and bit the man.’ 


«The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye, 

And while they knew the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


‘‘But soon the wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ; 
The man recovered of his bite, 
The dog it was that died.”’ 
‘‘Good!” chimed in athird speaker. 
‘The dog it was that died.” 

It is strange that people cannot remem- 
ber the history of the past! The tarred 
rope by which Garrison was led through 
the street where his marble statue now 
stands: the ridicule that was heaped on 
Wendell Phillips, in whom our whole 
country now glories as in almost no other 
man: the stale eggs thrown at Susan 
B. Anthony, and then an audience of 
thousands rising to applaud her the other 
day, and loading the platform with 
flowers, instead of the greetings of stale 
eggs of a former time. You know the 
story, also, of the Malden minister who, 
when requested to give out to his congre- 
gation the notice of a lecture by Lucy 
Stone, improvised, instead of the one 
given him to read, the following: “Il am 
requested to give notice that a hen will 
attempt to crow like a cock in the town 
hall to-morrow evening at 8 o’clock—all 
who are anxious to hear that sort of 
musie will, of course, attend.” The poor 
little man thought, doubtless, that he had 
squelched the crowing of that hen for all 
time; but had he? Wouldn't he, if he is 
living, like to blot out that attempted 
witticism from the record of his ministry ? 

Let not your hearts be troubled, my 
friends; the ‘‘Boshiness of Bokkyness”’ is 
a very harmless weapon. It does not hurt 
us, but it may return to plague the in- 
ventor, or the originator, to whose name 
it is affixed as a placard by which he will 
always be known. It may find place in 
some future edition of our dictionaries,— 
who knows? ‘To such honor it may grow, 
like the word ‘‘buncombe,” a proper name 
that has become a synonym for shallow- 
ness. 

What I want to see is an illustrated 
pamphlet edition of the Bok editorials, 
and I think I know the young woman who 
would do the work admirably. The edi- 
torials would furnish some taking scenes, 
Iam sure. Say, forinstance, ‘‘Dewdrop” 
of the ‘What You Want to Know” col- 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest 
States Government Food Report. 
Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 WallSt., N.Y. 


Highest 
United 


umn, perplexedly inquiring of the editor 
if it would be proper to kiss her betrothed 
if he should ask her; or ‘‘Daisy,” asking 
him to advise her as to what should be her 
proper bearing towards a supposed lover 
who had evidently grown cold to her, 
probably gone off to another girl. The 
column is rich in such suggestions for an 
artist, reserving fora full page the wife of 
an “‘average man” ‘nestling close to him,” 
to “task his advice” how she shall arrange 
things about his house, which ten to one 
her father gave her, with all there is in it; 
how to manage fis children, for whom 
she went down into the valley of the 
shadow of death, and, through the agony of 
many deaths, brought up therefrom. She 
had always believed, poor soul, that they 
were hers as well as his. Or she might be 
‘*nestling,” inquiring what ought to be her 
bearing towards his servants, in a home 
where she nevertheless ‘“‘knows she is 
queen,” ‘‘a sovereign,” ‘‘ruler of the 
destinies of her husband.” It would be 
difficult to get in all the striking points, I 
know, they are so contradictory, but that 
is the very Bokkyness of it, which must 
be made to appear, and I think I know the 
artist who can do it. 
Reported by one of the excommunicated. 
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¥PSILANTI WOMAN ELECTED. 


YPSILANTI, MICH., SEPT. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At least two women were made happy 
by the election for school board in Ypsi- 
lanti lately. A lady was elected one of 
its members after four years of ineffectual 
struggle. Henceforth the women of 
Ypsilanti, who have stood back and re- 
fused to vote on polling days, if they wish 
to become popular, must join the proces- 
sion that pours along to the ballot-box. 
When it is fashionable, then the ladies 
will accept equal suffrage with the same 
equanimity they adopt other innova- 
tions. This was frequently remarked. 
They are all ready to accept the benefits 
for which we pave the way, but they are 
afraid of being considered strong-minded, 
or ultra, or belonging to the equal suf- 
frage movement. They need educating 
quite as much as the men, even in these 
latter days. 

Two women of Ypsilanti, Mrs. Bassett 
and Dr. McAndrews, have voted at every 
election for the school board for twenty 
years. With Spartan heroism they have 
gone year after year for the whole score, 
and this year was the first triumph. It is 
the first time the women have sustained 
them in any concentrated effort for suc- 
cess, and a lady was elected. 

For twenty years an old gentleman, one 
of the inspectors, at each election, has 
greeted these women with contemptuous 
epithets, with uncalled for advice, with 
denunciation, and with sarcastic ridicule. 
He is editor of the Ypsilanti papers. His 
power was assailed by their determined 
onset. ‘l'o-day he prophesied with a loud 
voice that next year they would be in 
oblivion. Next year he is to be re- 
elected, and the women have decreed that 
he shall step down and out, and resign 
his office to one of the despised sister- 
hood. The probabilities are that Mr. 
Woodruff will never be heard of after 
next year’s election. ‘The treasurer has 
not given any itemized report for fifteen 
years. ‘The women propose to have him 
report. 

The battle seems to be between the 
whisky and temperance elements here. 
Every time a woman attempts anything, 
the whole whisky force is pitted against 
her. Saloons flourish. Breweries pros- 
per. Beer gardens are thronged. But 
women draw their dainty skirts aside 
from the smirch of equal suffrage. Min- 
isters of the gospel of right living are 
silent or are denounced, and the Keeley 
Cure flourishes and prospers in the midst. 
The Cure on one side of the town for the 
respectable ; the brewery on the other side 
to prepare new victims. 

This is a beautiful city and an educa- 





tional centre. It is the home of thousands 
of students who attend the State Normal 
every year. Yet it rejoices over its first 
woman on the sthool board. Years behind 
the times is slumbering Ypsilanti. A very 
pretty custom I must mention is that 
adopted by the Michigan Central Road, 
in distributing each day during the sum- 
| mer hundreds of bouquets to the ladies 
| and children on the passing trains. This 
| is in the hands of the churches alternately, 
| private individuals bringing in quite a 
| large quantity to those supplying the 
| railroad. One wonders what the chief 
| engineer will do next,—if the boys and 
| girls will all get sleds and skates as they 
go over his road, or if the flowers will be 
| replaced by a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich for the weary traveller, through the 
cold weather. When a railroad magnate 
has such impulses of generous feeling 
towards the passengers, one never knows 
what next to expect. 

From a Kansas woman's standpoint the 
women of Michigan have so much to work 
for that it is difficult to see how they 
can ever be quiet. Why are they not all 
organized and working for their children? 

EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
N. A. W. 5. A. 


To the Officers and Members of the N. A.W.S.A. 


As the time is drawing near for our next 
annual meeting, I earnestly call your 
attention to the following article of our 
Constitution, and ask that if you have any 
amendments to propose you will send 
them at once tome, that they may be pub- 
lished in good season in the suffrage 
papers, as required. 

ARTICLE V. This Constitution may 
be amended by a two-thirds vote at any 
annual meeting, after one day’s notice in 
the Convention, notice of the proposed 
amendment having been given to the busi- 
ness committee not less than three months 
in advance, and by them published in the 
suffrage papers. 

I will gladly send a copy of the Constitu- 
tion to any one wishing it. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 





HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. 


A year ago James T. Powers and ‘tA 
Straight Tip” were the talk of the amuse- 
ment loving portion of the country, and 
now already this year history is repeating 
itself in sounding the praises of James T. 
Powers and ‘‘A Mad Bargain.” In the 
construction of the new comedy Mr. 
McNally had the collaboration of Mr. 
Julian Mitchell, one of the best stage 
managers in the country, and their new 
three-act play of laughter, as they happily 
term it, has fitted Mr. Powers to a nicety. 





It is a ripple of laughter and a stream of 
enjoyment from curtain rise to curtain 
fall. 

In Mr. Powers’ support are Peter F. 
Daly and Delia Stacey, both of whom 
will be most pleasantly remembered from 
the success they achieved in ‘A Straight 
Tip.” Mr. Powers’ soubrette this season 
is Rachel Booth, one of the brightest and 
most accomplished ladies in her line of 
profession. Others in the cast are Louise 
Sylvester, J. Herbert Mack, Julian Mitch- 
ell, Rose Cook, W. W. Allen, Frank How- 
ard, Frank M. Kendrick, John Frees, etc., 
all of whom have done both notable and 
capable work on many occasions. 

A particularly attractive feature of the 
production of ‘‘A Mad Bargain” will be 
an altogether new and original scenic 
effect introduced in the second act. ‘The 
piece has leaped into the front rank of 
public favor at one bound, and its pro- 
duction here next Monday night at the 
Hollis Street Theatre may be worthily 
considered one of the principal events of 
the current season. 

Following ‘‘A Mad Bargain” comes the 
tuneful ‘Miss Helyett” with Mrs. Leslie 
Carter and a strong company. ‘The en- 
gagement will be for a single week. 


> 


Thomas E. Murray, who was the leading 
light with the Murray and Murphy ‘Our 
Irish Visitors’ combination, under J. M. 
Hill’s management for several years, this 
season appears as the bright particular 
light in Frank W. Sanger’s and Gus Both- 
ner’s new musical comedy production, 
“The Voodoo, or a Lucky Charm.” The 
star and play will follow James O'Neill at 
the Bowdoin Square ‘Theatre. 


oe 


In last week’s issue, under the above 
heading, we gave a short sketch of the 
firm of N. D. Whitney & Co. and their suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Ceiley & Wright, and in 
speaking of the former an error was made 
in the initial letter T. It should have 
been N. D. Whitney & Co. We trust our 
readers and the numerous porren of 
Messrs. Ceiley & Wright, the worthy 
successors of this famous concern, will 
make a note of this — error. 
We also cheerfully avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to say that their fall and 
winter importations are replete with the 
most beautiful stock of fancy goods to be 
found anywhere. 

ceaetiieneagiie 

Just how an alterative medicine cleanses 
the system is an open question; but that 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does produce a radical 
change in the blood is well attested on all 
sides. It is everywhere considered the 





best remedy for blood disorders. 


BOSTON’S OLD CORNER THREAD STORE. | 
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CHOICE CLOAKS 


For the Fall and Winter Season, 





SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


The Cloak Manufacturers, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER BEDFORD STREET, 


BOSTON. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


_THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
cither with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust : 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
poageetens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cap 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PATENTED. 


child. 


ne 
Ke 621; Children’s without Bones 
“ @21, Infants’ w - 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take 


——_ 


INFANTS. 


under 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... .......81.75 
“ 601. = as ** Bone Front only........... 2.00 
« @ea, “Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... 1.50 
- pte ” bad eseenetoouse ouvesecoece 1.75 


chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more abo i itori 
i F 7 ut this me 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage pre ao oak tf mee 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in goo 


aid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
order. Mention the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


ae One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Farm-House.—Wanted, an old farm-house in a 
picturesque region, to rent at a nominal price, with 
privilege of purchase. Mountain and lake preferred. 
Address “S. E. B.’’ Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





A situation in a small family; the country pre- 
ferred; for a woman with a young infant. Wages 
not so much an object as a home. Will come on 
trial for one month without wages. For particu- 
lars write to Miss H. M. Hunt, 68 Warrenton Street, 
Boston, or call, on Thursdays only, at 3 P. M., at 
20 Fayette Street, Boston. Good references given 
and required. 

Concord, Mass., the home of Kmerson, Haw 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can tind transient and perma- 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
Fitchburg R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 

The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


LADIES’ 


Fall Patterns for Hats and Bonnets can now be 
seen at 


STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. (Opp. Temple Place.) 
Straw and Felt Hats made into the latest styles. 














| 





TouRis ibe. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors cau 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A.» Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


@ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENS. 

~ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine- 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 


| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





| information at 





Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection. 


The Philanthropist. — 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social | 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the | 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- | 


l ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00, 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLIce HopkINs, and others. Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


| Epirors. 





P.O. Box 2554, New York City. 


} 


j 


| cars. Address Box 3638, Boston. 


; West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this | and day schoo 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 
West Newton, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


ure used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
scentacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
and admirably adapted for invalids 










DIGESTED, 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





_ 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


We call the attention of 
Ladies to the very choice 
stock of 


(LOVES AND VEILINGS 


— AT — 


MISS M. F. FISK’, 


44 Temple Place. 


= ——— 





OR SALE-—Dorchester, $4,000, beautiful new 
house, 10 rooms, modern eS ne lot # rest 
front; $200 down, small monthly payments; inte 

n. 


5 percent. Address Box 3638, Bosto 
sescdies «ated ches = lee 


| TT? LET —Dorchester, $35 a month, modern noe 
borh 


rooms, all conveniences, piazzas; good 
ood, fine view, 3 minutes from station, near hors? 


—— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Prin 


WiilAA 
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